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CHAPTER I. 



AN OLD AOQaAINTANCB< 




N^CB the actual trouble and aimoy- 
ance was over, Leon Hastings 
thouglit very litte more about his expedi- 
tion to tbe circus with Mrs. Fitz-Eustace. 
He made his aunt laugh rather more 
than was good for her over the account of 
their adventures, and then it passed almost 
out of his memory, his head was so full of 

vol*. II- B 
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other things ; but I do not think Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace herself ever forgot it to the end of 
her fussy little life. 

Very often in after years her friends grew 
weary of hearing the oft-repeated tale how 
Mr. Hastings took her to the circus, invari- 
ably winding up with the remark — • 

" And we saw it all for a very moderate 
charge — for a penny apiece, my dear." 

When Leon reached Mrs. Woodward's 
house, after seeing Mrs. Fitz-Eustace safely 
home, he found, on looking at his watch, that 
Signer Moloni*s entertamment had occupied 
a much larger space of time than he 
imagined. 

He and Evelyn were to take the Beresfords 
and Clemeiitina for a row that evening ; it 
had been settled for some time, and that they 
were all to have tea at the Beresfords before 
starting. 
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It now only wanted a quarter of an hour 
of the time they had fixed to meet, and 
although he made as much haste as he could, 
he was a good deal late when he came in 
sight of the little lawn of Beech Cottage. 

A group was already assembled under the 

heech trees when he entered. A light table 

* 

had been carried out, and Geraldine was 
making tea at it, apparently intent on nothing 
else at present, with her serious mouth and 
bright laughing eyes ; Evelyn was beside her, 
waiting to. hand round the cups. Mrs. Beres- 
ford was dispensing delicious-looking straw- 
berries and cream, and Clementina sat on the 
wooden seat, looking very handsome, and 
much less languid than usual. 

But — Leon could hardly believe his eyes at 
first — but yes, there was no mistaking him, 
there lying at full length on the grass, the 
red sunset glow that was lighting up the 
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whole group and bronzing the leaves of the- 
beech trees, falling on his dusty locks and 
yellow freckles, was no less a personage than 
the sandy-haired boy. He was devouring- 
strawberries and cream with zest and a 
rapidity of despatch that would not have dis- 
graced the Irish Mail, and looking for all the 
world, as Leon thought in his first disgusted 
sensations, just like a great yellow ugly dog- 
However, it was a very good-natured dog,, 
and sprang up to greet Leon with a warmth 
that almost upset him ; unfortunately, it up- 
set his own strawberries and cream down the 
back of Clementina's Skye terrier, who spent 
the rest of the evening in great bodily dis- 
comfort in consequence. 

" Take care, Rupert," said Mrs. Beresford 
in her gentle tones, but it was too late. 

Leon abhorred this boy, partly for the boy'S' 
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father's sake, partly for his own, but he found 
it impossible to resist entirely such a hearty 
welcome. 

" Come along I " • cried that noisy boy, 
** come along, the strawberries are tip top." 

Mrs. Beresford laughed, as Leon shook 
hands with her. 

"You had better try them; Rupert is a 
good judge." 

And Leon, -as he sat down, felt his vexa- 
tion vanish in spite of himself. 

Wilfrid came running out of the house with 
some teaspoons, and sat down next James 
Rupert, with whom he had struck up a great 
friendship, why, it would be hard to say, ex- 
cept that there was a hearty good-nature 
about this boy that won its way with people, 
in spite of his roughness and vulgarity. The 
two were a contrast; Wilfrid, quiet, hand- 
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some, looking older than his actual age ;, 
James, ugly, noisy, and altogether unformed 
looking. 

Some one has said that misfortunes never 
come single, and so thought Leon when 
Dolphy appeared suddenly from behind a 
bush, and plunged down on his knee without 
a moment's warning. 

" Be quiet, Dolphy, or I shall send you 
home," said Mrs. Beresford. She spoke very 
gently; but her words seemed to have a 
wonderful effect on Master Dolphy, for he 
sat down in a most decorous manner beside 
Leon* 

Altogether, they had a very pleasant time of 
it that evening under the beech trees. Mrs. 
Beresford seemed to throw off the melancholy 
that had become very habitual to her, and 
talked a great deal in the gentle voice that 
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both Leon and the sandy-haired boy thought 
80 charming. 

Evelyn knew so much on so many subjects 
that he was always a pleasant companion ; 
Dolphy held his tongue, and consequently 
showed to the best advantage. 

Leon was, perhaps, the most silent of the 
party that evening ; but he enjoyed himself 
very much, nevertheless. He was artist 
enough to like the sunset glow over every- 
thing ; he liked the strawberries and cream, 
he liked to hear Mrs. Beresford and Geral- 
dine discussing " Cranford Stories," with 
Evelyn laughing again and again over dear 
old Miss Matty and cousin Peter. Lying 
stretched out on the grass in lazy enjoyment, 
he forgot his animosity — forgot that the boy 
beside him was the son of his enemy; forgot 
even a project that for the last few days had 
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been rapidly taking root in his mind. If he 
did think of it at all, it was with a pang of 
shame, that this boy, who was holding out 
the right hand of fellowship so eagerly to 
him, was the very boy whose inheritance he 
meant, if possible, to wrest away, whose 
father he hoped to cover with disgrace. 

But a yell of pain broke from the sandy- 
haired boy. 

" You little fiend ! " he shouted, catching 
Dolphy by the leg. 

Dolphy extricated himself, and sprang up, 
flourishing an empty teaspoon, the scalding 
contents of which he had surreptitiously de- 
posited inside James Rupert's collar. 

" Naughty boy ! " drawled Clementina. 

" Now my dear, I think you had better go 
home," said Mrs. Beresford, very decidedly. 
" I think it must be near your usual bed 
time." 
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But Dolphy evinced great unwillingness to 
"depart, and had to be finally carried off in 
Evelyn's arms, kicking and struggling. 

While Evelyn was away disposing of 
Dolphy, James Rupert remarked in his loud 
.tones — 

** I say, Wilfrid, I owe you something ; 
how much did you lend me for the ticket on 
Tuesday last ? " 

" Oh, about a shilling," said Wilfrid, get- 
ting suddenly very red and confused, and 
•administering a sharp kick to his school- 
fellow, under cover of the table, as a warn- 
ing to him to hold his tongue. 

But James Rupert was not open to hints, 
^nd he exclaimed in an aggrieved tone — 

" I say, Beresford, what are you kicking 
me so hard for?" 

" Nonsense 1" said Wilfrid, rather roughly, 
"^* Have some more tea." 
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Mrs. Beresford made no remark, but sh& 
noticed with uneasiness Wilfrid's confusion 
and shifty manner. 

However, the tea had taken ofE Rupert's 
attention, and he let his friend alone. When 
his mouth was at liberty, he addressed him- 
self to Leon — 

" You are to come and stay at Amadoon in 
the autumn, old fellow ; I know my father 
means to ask you ; you must come — promise, 
I say." 

" I can't promise anything of the sort,'^ 
said Leon, rather abruptly. Yet he felt half 
tempted for the moment. What opportuui- 
ties for investigation he would have if actually 
on the spot ; but it was only for a moment- 
Then all his better nature revolted against 
the idea, that he should go and accept the 
Rupert's hospitality, and use that hospitality 
to assist him in working their ruin. 
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" Please say you will come ; it is such a 
jolly place," said Rupert, who only knew 
very vaguely the history of his father s suc- 
cession. * 

Leon shook his head. 

" I don't think I can, thank you, Rupert ; 
I am not even certain that I shall be in Ire- 
land at that time." 

The sandy-haired boy looked quite down-^ 
cast; but it was time to go down tq the 
shore, where Evelyn's boat was waiting for 
them. 

It was a pleasant row they had for a mile 
or two along the level coast, and then out for 
a little seawards ; but Mrs. Beresford did 
not like their going far in that direction, and 
made them turn in again towards the shore. 

Evelyn and Leon rowed, and then Wilfrid 
and James Rupert relieved them, but the latter 
had never rowed in his life before, which fact 
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he concealed, and went at it with more vigour 
than skill, as, after catching a tremendous 
orab, he had to be hauled up out of the 
bottom of the boat by Evelyn. 

" Where is it ? " he said, looking round in 
a bewildered manner. 

" What ? " 

" The crab," he said, and they all laughed. 

Then it turned out that he had only been 
once in a boat before, and never even touched 
-an oar. 

** That being the case, you had better sit in 
the stern," said Evelyn, " and let me row. 
You have frightened Mrs. Beresford out of 
her wits." 

The sandy-haired boy looked rather put 
out. 

" You see," said Evelyn, " it does not do 
-to drown people/' 
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After that Clementina and Geraldine took 
the oars for a little, Evelyn teaching Geraldine,. 
for she was only a beginner ; Clementina could 
row very well. 

" I don't know how it is," said Clementina 
at last, " I am rowing so badly this evening, 
will you tell me Evelyn, what it is I am doing 
wrong ? " 

" Oh, you are all right," said he, carelessly, 
without looking round, " you can row quite 
well enough, Clementina." 

Soon after this Clementina complained of 
being tired, and insisted on being put on 
shore ; they tried to persuade her not to go, 
but it was no use, she could be very obstinate 
sometimes. 

" Have you a headache ? " said Geraldine,. 
when they saw she was determined to go, " I 
will walk home with you." 
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"No thank you, I can go alone," said 
Clementina, languidly. 

" Oh, yes, of course," said Evelyn, " it is 
nonsense to spoil another person's pleasure. 
Clementina will not get lost going that far.'* 

" Thank you,'* said Clementina, haughtily, 
as he helped her out of the boat, " I appre- 
ciate your civility," and she glanced scorn- 
fully at him out of her half shut, handsome 
eyes. " No thank you, Mr. Hastings, I had 
really rather go alone." 

Her cousin muttered something about 
"freaks," as he pushed off the boat, but 
after a time he said rather uneasily, " I hope 
there is nothing the matter with her," for he 
was fond of his cousin, though she irritated 
him. 

They came in sooner from the boat after 
all than they had intended, it grew dark and 
chilly suddenly. 
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Leon walked up from the shore with Mrs. 
Beresford, carrying her shawl. 

" Where is Geraldine ? " said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, after a little, " and Mr. Warburton ? " 
she added, looking back. 

Her companion laughed a little. " I hardly 
think they wan,t us," he said, as they descried 
two figures that had dropped a long way 
behind. 

" What ? " said Mrs. Beresford, and then 
she stopped, as something began to break on 
her perception for the first time ; she had been 
very blind hitherto, she had had a dim idea 
that Evelyn Warburton was engaged to his 
cousin Clementina, without saying it in so 
many words. Mrs. Dilford had managed to 
imply something of the sort. Mrs. Beresford 
had imagined this was the reason he had 
lingered in Oldtown this summer, instead of 
going home as he had told her he usually did 
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in July. But now Leon's words seemed to- 
open her eyes; it was not Clementina's 
society he sought, but Geraldine's ; it was 
with her he cared to converse, and it seemed 
to her, now that things flashed on her 
memory, that when with Geraldine, he over- 
looked Clementina altogether ; then he was^ 
always finding excuses to come down ta 
Beech Cottage — words, looks, a hundred little- 
things she recollected, when her attention 
had been drawn to them by those few careless- 
words of Leon's. 

If Evelyn was really engaged to Clemen- 
tina, this was not right, he would not be- 
dealing fairly by either of them, and would 
be unworthy of the high place he had held 
in her esteem hitherto ; then again it was- 
only a few chance words of Mrs. Dilford's 
that had made her think this, and she had 
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begun to discover that, whatever her good 
qualities might be, that lady did not always 
stick to truth. Any way, Leon had said 
enough to rouse Mrs. Beresford's anxiety 
and make her thoroughly uncomfortable ; she 
did not know what to think or what to wish ; 
perhaps, after all, she was exaggerating trifles 
and there might be nothing in it beyond the 
natural liking on either side for a pleasant 
companion. 

She was so silent all the way home that 
Leon was afraid he had offended her, and 
tried to make ♦it better by saying, "I am 
afraid you thought me rather cool to say that 
just now?" and though she said, "no, not 
at all," quite truthfully, he did not feel by 
any means sure that he had not made an 
awkward mistake. 

I think the most thoroughly happy person 

VOL. II. c 
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that evening, was lie who had most personal 
disadvantages — the ngly, clumsy, vulgar, 
sandy-haired boy ; in spite of these four un- 
pleasant adjectives, he enjoyed himself im- 
mensely ; he was in the society of the three 
persons for whom he had acquired an intense 
admiration, Mrs. Beresford, Leon Hastings, 
and Wilfrid, and perhaps of the whole party, 
he was the one who best deserved to be 
happy, for in spite of his awkward ways he 
was the most unselfish of them aU. 

But if James Rupert was the most happy, 
his friend Wilfrid was' certainly the least so, 
for he had the pleasure of anticipating all 
the evening the question which came when 
he was bidding his mother good-night. 

" Where were you on Tuesday last, Wil- 
frid, when you allowed me to believe you 
were spending the day at Eupert's house ? '* 
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" Only to see a diorama," said Wilfrid, in 
3. surly tone, " it wasn't any harm." 

Now a diorama was certainly a most harm- 
less amusement, nevertheless Wilfrid's mother 
was very angry with him, very much vexed 
and disappointed, not because of his going to 
it, but because he had certainly acted a lie 
in allowing her to believe that he was spend- 
ing the day with Rupert, and had missed the 
train by accident; whereas Rupert's house 

was not in C at all, but at Arnadoon, 

and the going to the diorama with him had 
been a preconcerted plan, perfectly innocent 
on his friend's part, for he had got leave from 
his master to go. 

When hard pressed, Wilfrid said that he 
was afraid of being prevented going, adding 
the rather inconsequent remark— 

" That John Dilford had said he was a muff." 
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" And I quite agree witli him," said Mrs. 
Beresford, angrily, " what on earth were yoa 
afraid of, that you should not speak the 
truth ? " 

Wilfrid shrank away to bed, frightened and 
ashamed, for the look in his mother s dark 
eyes made him quail. 

Mrs. Beresford stayed awake and fretted ; 
it might be only a little thing, but it was the 
first time she had known Wilfrid to act in an 
underhand manner, and coming so soon after 
her vehement defence of him to his aunt, it 
was a great blow to her. 




CHAPTER II. 



ONLY A FEW WORDS. 




HE first week in August was wet, 
and Mrs. Creswell,*a good natured, 
well meaning woman, whose one delight in , 
life was visiting and receiving visits from 
neighbours, felt very duU and moped. She 
was sitting one dreary evening following a 
hopelessly wet day, contemplating the ghastly 
structure of green and white paper that 
adorned her grate. The postman's knock 
was a cheerful sound, and the servant 
brought in a letter for her ; she read it 
easily in the fading twilight, for it was 
written in a clear business-like hand. 
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When Mrs. Creswell got to the end of 
her letter, she drew in her lips with that 
peculiar gasp some people give, when they 
hear of anything very dreadful ; the letter 
was from an old acquaintance of hers, Mr. 
Rupert, and was principally on business, but 
there was a little gossip thrown in at the 
conclusion, as a make- weight ; it wound up — 

" I believe from what my son tells me^ 
that a distant relative of mine, a Mr. Hast- 
ings, is at present residing in Oldtown^ 
Strongly as I object to gossip of any kind,. 
I must warn you, as a friend, to avoid 
intercourse with him, as he is not a desirable 
acquaintance." 

Mrs. Creswell looked up when she had 
finished reading her letter, and saw that the 
clouds had cleared away, and the rain had 
ceased to fall. 
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" I think I will run down to Mrs. Grain- 
ger's with that pattern," she said, " it has 
got quite fine/' 

The Graingers received Mrs. Creswell with 
open arms, " so kind of you to come," they 
said, "not that we find a wet day dull," 
added the eldest Miss Grainger, " our minds 
always need cultivating ; alas 1 they are very 
barren." 

" Try potatoes 1 " said Mrs. Creswell, 
promptly; for, poor lady, when her friends 
got too deep for her, she had a habit of not 
attending to what they were saying, and 
now she fancied they were talking of their 
garden. 

** Potatoes ? yes," said Miss Grainger, 
thoughtfully, " but I fear it is a subject would 
be easily exhausted." 

" Dear, dear 1 we live in a bad world ! " 
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ejaculated Mrs. Creswell, sinking into an easy 
chair. 

" We hope to open our Mutual Improve- 
ment Societyin October," said Miss Grainger. 

^* I don't mind," said Mrs. Creswell, in her 
fat voice, " hearing that somebody one doesn't 
care for, and nobody knows anything about, 
has gone to the bad, but a neighbour — no, 
my dear, I mean nothing personal," . for Miss 
Grainger was beginning to stiffen, " but poor 
Mr. Hastings — I feel for his aunt — poor, dis- 
sipated young man ! " 

" Dissipated ! " exclaimed Miss Grainger, 
moving her lips like a hungry tiger. 

" I don't think that was the word, ^y-the- 
by," said Mrs. Creswell. "I have the letter 
here to refer to," and she felt for it in her 
pocket. " No, I declare I have left it at 
home ; however, you won't let it go any 
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farther, but I thouglit it only right to warn 
joxx to discourage any attentions of his." 

" Thank you," said the 2nd Miss Grain- 
ger, " but I think he must already know 
that we do not encourage his acquaintance." 

" Bat to return to what we were speaking 
of, Mrs. Creswell," began the eldest Miss 
Orainger, " Our minds — " 

" Oh, yes, my dear, I quite agree with you,'- 
said Mrs. Creswell, rising to depart in a great 
hurry, for she ran from Miss Grainger's mind 
as she would have done from a mad cow. 



* «!> ttt llfL ife 

" I don't believe a word of it ! " said Mrs. 
Fitz-Eustace, energetically, giving a vigorous 
twist to her cap strings, and dislocating her 
much-tried front. " I confess I am surprised, 
Jemima Twaddle, to find you taking to evil 
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speaking in your old age/' Miss Twaddle- 
and Mrs. Fitz-Eustace had been intimate in 
their youth, and called each other by their 
Christian names; John Francis had gone, 
and Miss Twaddle was spending the evenings 
with Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, to console her for his 
absence. 

Miss Twaddle coughed and blushed. " At 
what period of our lives, Sarah, do you think 
old age commences?" she asked, mildly. 

" Period ? Fiddlesticks ! " said Mrs. Fitz^ 
Eustace, scornfully. " I only know that I'm 
an old woman, and you are a year older. 
Have some more sugar in your tea ? No,. 
you had better not, though, it will make you 
bilious. And now, Jemima, you will kindly 
give me your authority for what you said just 
now about my friend, Mr. Hastings.'* 

Like most persons who have an intense love- 
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for asking questions, Miss Twaddle abhorred 
answering them. Now she fidgetted and 
hesitated, " How point-blank you are, Sarah.' 

"Your authority?" said Mrs. Fitz, ruth- 
lessly. 

" Mrs. Dilford," began Miss Twaddle, ner- 
vously. 

Mrs. Fitz-Eustace snorted. 

" Mrs. Dilford was visiting me to-day, 
continued Miss Twaddle, plucking up courage,. 
" and you know she is peculiarly averse to 
scandal of any kind, but she was so shocked 
at what she heard from one of her servants, 
a most trustworthy girl, who had it from Mrs. 
Woodward's housekeeper, a most respectable 
woman, quite a Christian, and — " 

" Stop ! " cried Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, hotly. 
" Quite a Christian ! Better say quite a 
heathen. Slander your neighbour, if yor 
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like, Jemima Twaddle, you will suffer for it 
some day ; but whatever you do dou't slander 
, jour religion." 

" I think I had better say no more," said 
Miss Twaddle, stiffly. 

" Oh, no, pray finish your story." 

Once fairly embarked in it, the desire to 
finish was irresistible. 

*' Mrs. Woodward's servant had it from the 
Miss Graingers themselves, and they — " 

"That will do," said Mrs. ritz-Eustace,her 
wrath breaking out afresh ; "I see it all — a 
perfect tissue of malice and lies ! I say again, 
Jemima, I am ashamed of you, to gossip with 
servants, indeed ! " 

" But I did not gossip with servants," said 
Miss Twaddle, guiltily. " Mrs. Dil— " 

" It's all the same," said Mrs. Fitz, inter- 
rupting her again. 
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Miss Twaddle sighed ; certainly taking tea 
with Mrs. Fitz-Eustace was not unalloyed 
pleasure. 

In spite of Mrs. Fitz-Bustace's vigorous 
denial of their truth, Mrs. Creswell's few 
words, with variations of the story as different 
persons took it up, did not die a natural death. 
Old town was generally rather dull, and any- 
thing that made a little excitement was eagerly 
vrelcomed by most of the inhabitants. The 
tale grew and strengthened, creeping steal- 
thily through the by-ways of Mrs. Dilford's 
innuendoes, stalking erect through the broad 
streets of Mrs. Creswell's good-natured hor- 
ror, and spreading rapidly wherever Miss 
Twaddle's questions found an entry; for a 
certain class of people, who do not like to own 
ignorance about anything they are supposed 
to know about, considered themselves driven 
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to draw on their invention to satisfy her eager 
queries. 

Leon was for some time quite unaware of 
the reports that were circulating about him 
in Oldtown; happily unconscious that Miss 
Grainger ostentatiously rushed down a side 
street to avoid him, and he really thought 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace was getting a little cracked 
when she said, " Never mind, Mr. Hastings, 
I will stand by you whatever they say ! " 
He had a project in his head at present, which 
continually occupied his thoughts, in spite of 
himself, almost ; for he knew it to be a wild, 
almost impracticable one ; yet it was in vain 
he tried to drive it away, it kept rjecurring to 
him persistently — this was to go to America 
to search for Ned Lyons. 

" As well look for a needle in a bundle of 
straw ! " said Evelyn, when Leon told him 
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something about it ; nevertheless, the desire 
±0 go grew stronger every day ; two things 
only kept him back, the fear of distressing 
his aunt, and the knowledge that he would 
have to trench on his own tiny capital for his 
expenses. 

It was no wonder that, with his thoughts 
80 occupied, it should be some time before 
Leon discovered that the tongues of Oldtown 
had been meddling with his character, but he 
woke to the fact at last. There were plenty 
of friends ready to tell Mrs. Woodward the 
cheerful tidings that her nephew was going 
to the bad ; it may seem strange that she, 
loving Leon as she did, and trusting him as 
she had hitherto done, should believe them ; 
nevertheless she did. After all, shut away in 
her room and hardly ever going out, Mrs. 
Woodward could only judge by hearsay of 
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what was going on in Olcltown ; she had 
noticed, too, of late, that Leon had lost much 
of his brightness, and grown moody and 
silent; her fears were awakened — if what 
she heard was true, Leon must be indeed 
chanofed. 

Had she spoken to him at once, he would 
probably have set her mind at rest in a few 
words, but unfortunately she held her tongue 
and fretted in silence, determining to show 
Leon by her manner that she was displeased, 
and then let him draw his own conclusions 
from it. 

He was not slow in perceiving the change,, 
it struck him painfully, she had grown cold 
and constrained towards him ; could at be- 
that she was tiring of her goodness to him ? 
but, no, he put the thought away as ungrate- 
iul ; yet, what had he done to displease her ? 
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And now he also began to notice a change in 
other people — cold looks met him frequently, 
now and then scornful words ; acquaintances, 
that had been friendly before, began to shun 
him. 

Dolphy came by one day, as he was nailing 
up a straggling rose tree in his aunt's garden. 

" Look out for your head 1 " said Leon, 
throwing a handful of plums over the wall. 

But Dolphy ran past with his hands behind 
his back. 

" Come back you silly boy ; they are for 

you." 

Dolphy paused, and, eyeing the fallen fruit 
regretfully, said dolefully — 
"I mayn't." 
Why not ? they won't hurt you." 
No," said Dolphy, "I mayn't, because 
you gave them to me,-^and you're a leper ! " 
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Having made this terrible announcement, 
Dolphy sat down in the middle of the ripe 
plums, and forthwith began to cry ; whether 
the artful boy thought this sort- of laying 
down his arms would appease Leon's wrath, 
it certainly had that effect, for he threw over 
a ripe pear. 

" Don't roar, Dolphy ; there's a good boy, 
you can see I am not a leper yet." 

"It's not an outside leper," whined 
Dolphy, through his tears, "it's an inside 
leper ; my mamma says so, and that you're 
dissipated and swear desp'rate, and — and — 
Clem has had a merciful escape." 

" Does your mother say all this ? " asked 
Leon, in low, quick tones. 

Dolphy nodded. 

" They all says it," he gasped ; " every one 
says it, and I'm sorry, for I like you, and I 
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like plums; you're not angry, are you?" said 
Dolphy, with a fresh burst of tears, for there 
was a look in Leon's eyes he did not like. 

" No, I am not angry with you, Dolphy, 
but you had better go home if your mother 
:said so ; there, you had better take the plums, 
I don't think she will mind that." 

And Leon spoke the truth, he was not 
^ngry with the little, troublesome, mischie- 
vous boy ; how could he be any better, brought 
up as he had been in an atmosphere of 
meanness, arrogance and daily deceit ; but he 
felt for the moment as if he abhorred every 
one in Oldtown. 

Leon . Hastings had always shunned the 
<5oarse vices of which he knew some to be 
guilty, with disgust; perhaps he did not 
deserve a great deal of credit for doing so, 
for they possessed no attractions for him ; un- 
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consciously he had been intensely proud of 
his character as honourable and upright, and 
now, stealthily, by a few slight words, a 

. whisper here, and a nod there, these re- 
spectable neighbours of his had stolen it 
from him; ay, stolen it, no less than he 

. believed Mr. Rupert to have stolen his inheri- 
tance ; and no law of the land could reach this 
theft ; there was no punishment for the slan- 
derer and backbiter, no sentence condemned 
them, only those words which the honest folks 
of Old town listened to every Sunday of their 
lives, and sometimes on week days, too, now 
that Mr. Tremaine had come — " Thou shalt 
not bearfalse witness against thy neighbour. ''^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



A FEW WOEDS MOBB. 




ANY sharp, careless words of his 
own, that he had thought little of at 
the time, came back to Leon now ; and he 
found that many a satirical laugh of his had 
borne bitter fruit; his own tongue had made 
him enemies, who now, in their turn, used 
theirs against him with a i-ight good- will, 
and there was an honesty in his naf iire which 
made him acknowledge this to himself, if not 
to others. 

It is often the provokiag little things that 
have a loach of absardliy in thorn, that hurt 
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most at the time, so Mrs. Dilford's remark 
that Clementina had had a merciful escape 
irritated Leon more than anything else she- 
said ; Clementina, whom he barely tolerated. 
It made him, if possible, more angry than 
the knowledge that they had turned his aunt 
against him, and at this he was indignant 
enough; he was hurt that she should so 
readily believe evil stories of him, but he 
could soon explain everything to her, he 
thought. 

However, it was not so easy as he ima- 
gined ; she did not believe he could exculpate- 
himself fully, and shunned, rather than 
sought, an explanation; then, Leon's own 
pride was hurt ; he was more angry with his 
aunt than he could have believed possible, 
and she, on her side, feared he was hard and 
reckless. 
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So things went on for some days, and then 
an accidental occurrence made matters worse ; 
Leon was involuntarily compelled to listen to 
a conversation about himself, which increased 
his bitter feelings. 

He was in the train one day, going to 

; there was no one in the carriage 

witlL him, but the partition between it and 
the next was thin and cracked, and, while the 
train stopped at one of the stations, he heard, 
with unpleasant distinctness, the following 
conversation :— 

First came Mrs. Ores well's voice, in a tone 
of lachrymose sympathy. 

" Have you heard how poor dear Mrs. 
Woodward is lately ? " 

Then Mrs. Dilford's high tones in reply — 

"Yes, I saw her yesterday; very weak 
indeed, poor thing — no wonder.'* 
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Ah, indeed," sighed Mrs. Creswell. 

Then Mrs. Dilford again — 

" What she wants is change — change of 
air and scene might ciire her ; she thinks so 
herself, I — " (here Mrs. Dilford lowered her 
voice, and a word or two was lost). "No, 
she told me if she was alone, perhaps, but, 
with her present burden and responsibility, 
and between ourselves — remember this, only 
between ourselves, Mrs. Creswell — a very 
hungry responsibility, too; o^ course, with 
her present expenses, she cannot afford to go 
away, and it may cost her her life ; I must 
tell—-" but here the train moved on, and 
even Mrs. Dilford's high-pitched voice was 
drowned. 

But between that and C Leon took 

his resolution — a resolution taken in the 
heat of the moment, in his shame and anger 
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:at what lie had heard ; he would relieve his 
^unt, for the present, at least, of his com- 
pany, and when he came back — well, it 
would be time enough, then, to think what 
he would do if he failed ; but he would not 
fail, he would succeed. 

That very day, without waiting to sell out 
a portion of his little capital, he went to a 
money lender and obtained the necessary sum, 
at, of course, a very disadvantageous rate to 
himself, and the next week he would take his 
passage to America ; in the last few days he 
had obtained a clue to Ned Lyon's where- 
abouts, slight, it is true, but still it would be 
a help ; how he would begin his search he 
had not yet made up his mind ; he would have 
time enough before he got lo America to 
decide that. 

Naturally, when Mrs. Woodward heard 
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what he had done without consulting her in 
any way, she was very much hurt and angry ; 
so hurt and angry that she made no remon- 
strance, said nothing of the pain and daily 
increasing illness which made her dread to be 
left alone then ; did not say the few words^ 
that would have kept Leon at her side, and 
he fancied she was glad he was going. She- 
could do what she liked when freed from 
him, he was credulous now in his turn of the- 
few garbled words he had heard. 

There was one person whose advice Leon- 
would have asked for at any other time, and 
that was Evelyn Warburton ; but Evelyn had 
affairs of his own to think of just now, and of 
late Leon had seen very little of his friend. 
He was continually at Beech Cottage, and' 
there could not be much doubt now what 
way his thoughts were tending. 
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Oldtown gossip said Evelyn Warburton was^ 
in love with Geraldine Beresford, and for 
once was not far wrong ; she was seldom out 
of his thoughts at present. 

Mrs. Beresford had discovered that his en- 
gagement to Clementina was a fabrication of 
Mrs. Dilford's, and now there was no objec- 
tion to Evelyn ; he was all that she could 
wish in every way. Yet she was uneasy;. 
Geraldine was very young, and it had come 
on her mother with a shock that such a thing^ 
was possible ; it seemed only the other day 
that she was a child. 

And Mrs. Dilford? When she saw her 
cherished schemes crumbling in the dust, how 
did she feel ? Her scheme for Clementina in 
the first instance, and her little side one for 
John: well, her feelings may be better 
imagined than described. But she was a 
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<5lever woman, and said nothing at present ; 
she just bided her time. 

The afternoon before he left Oldtown, Leon 
was passing the Beresford's gate just as 
Geraldine came down to it to gather some of 
the roses that cla.mbered over the narrow 
archway. 

He stopped for a moment, half expecting 
he would receive the same treatment here 
as elsewhere ; but he was mistaken. The 
Beresfords had, indeed, heard some of the re- 
ports about him, but, being contrary to all 
they knew of him, put it down to the right 
source — Oldtown gossip. 

They all liked him, Mrs. Beresford 
especially. In her secret heart she was not 
snre but that he might one day be (notwith- 
standing that the advantage v, as at present 
on Evelyn's side) a nobler and a better maa 
than his frieud. 
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Their neighbours, finding that they did 
not greedily swallow their stories and enjoy 
them, ceased to bring them, and among them* 
selves voted Mrs. Beresford and Geraldine 
haughty, and not at all as pleasant as they 
had thought them at first. 

When Leon came up to her, Geraldine held 
out her hand, with a friendly smile in her 
dark bright eyes, saying — 

" Are you really going away to-morrow^ 
Mr. Hastings ? " 

A very ordinary remark, certainly^ but 
there was not a shadow of distrust or suspi- 
cion in her tone, and he thought he had 
never felt so grateful for a word kindly said 
before. 

" Yes," he said, and paused, thinking what 
a pleasant picture Geraldine made, standing 
there with the afternoon sunshine coming 
through the arch over her head and playing 
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on her white dress ; the yellow roses came 
trailing down, touching, almost resting on 
her hair. 

Certainly Geraldine Beresford might not 
be actually beautiful, but she had the power 
of gathering beauty from her surroundings, 
from the varying expressions that passed 
across her pure truthful face. Surely from 
her this noxious, deceit-loving scandal, which 
throve so well in the sweet country air, must 
shrink away ashamed, able neither to touch, 
her or impose upon her. So he thought ; 
but oh ! is there anything too pure for scandal 
to lay its sooty fingers on ? 

" What lovely roses ! " said Leon, " they 
are my aunt's favourites. Oh ! I did not 
mean to beg," as Geraldine reached up and 
gathered a few sprays, saying — 

" Oh, take her some," never thinking of 



/ 
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anything but giving pleasure to the invalid, 
never thinking that Mrs. Dilford was standing 
:at the library window picking up some fallen 
stitches in her knitting, and muttering be- 
tween her teeth the word " Flirt." 

"Thank you," said Leon, then turning, . 
he saw Evelyn Warburton coming up the 
street, and said good-by hastily, going away 
with the roses in his hand, and a feeling 
that was half-pain half-pleasure, throbbing 
violently in his heart — ^now that it was too 
late. 

He went away early the next morning. 
He heard from her maid that his aunt was 
still sleeping heavily, and he would not dis- 
turb her, though there were a few words he 
wished to say, which he had put off till the 
' last moment. But there would be time 
enough when he came back; he did not 



mean to stay long, not more than a moutb or 
two at the utmost. He did not know that a 
longer gap than a few weeks lay between him 
and those few words of reconciliation. 





CHAPTER IV. 




THE INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE "MUTUAL IM- 
PROVEMENT SOCIETY." 

HE end of August had come, and 

Evelyn had to go home at last. He 
had no longer any possible excuse for linger- 
ing in Oldtown, when his .family were clamor- 
ous for his return. 

Hitherto he had made an excuse of helping 
Mr. Dilford in an unusual press of business ; 
but that was over now. 

" I shall, I hope, be back here in the be- 
ginning of October," were his parting words 
to Geraldine. 
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Mrs. Dilford felt uneasy, but not altogether 
disheartened. As far as she could tell, and she 
considered herself a tolerably good judge of 
such things, he had not said anything decided 
to Geraldine yet — had not compromised him- 
self in any way, in fact. 

"Never despair," she murmured, as she 
watched Clementina studying her handsome 
features in the mirror, and advised John to 
get a bottle at once of the new admirable 
hair restorer, advertised as capable of making 
hair grow, even upon a trunk. 



So September passed, and the pleasant 
summer days were ended ; the leaves were 
changing fast, not to the rich browns and reds 
they assume in inland parts, but to duller 
hues, as is their custom near the sea-side. 
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Chill winds swept down the streets, and 
sharp night frosts killed the geraniums in the 
Beresf ord's garden. Winter was coming fast, 
and the storms that herald its approach broke 
with violence even on the level shores of 
Oldtown. 

With the shortening days of the falling year, 
with the fading flowers and the falling leaves, 
Mrs. Woodward's failing health began to fail 
more rapidly ; she longed for Leon as she felt 
her fast increasing illness ; she missed him 
sorely in the dreary evenings of the late 
autumn ; there was no one to read to her or 
to cheer her when she felt lonely or depressed ; 
the maid recommended by the Miss Grain- 
ger's was stiff and disagreeable, and stood so 
frequently on her dignity, that she had not 
much time for anything else. 

So Mrs. Woodward was lonely, and Leon 
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far away on a wild-goose chase in a distant 
land ; she heard from him, his letters were 
full of hope, affectionate and pleasant, yet 
still she knew there was something between 
them — she had doubted him, he had resented 
it, and they had parted, and now she found 
she had been mistaken. Mr. Tremaine came 
to visit her, and set her mind at rest in one 
way, though it made her almost more unhappy 
to think how she had wronged him. They 
were talking about Leon, and the evil reports 
that had gone abroad about him, and Mr. 
Tremaine said — 

" I have rather a fancy for sifting out 
things of this sort, when I believe them to be 
untrue ; and I think 1 have got to the bottom 
of this at last. I have traced it to a letter 
from Mr. Eupert to Mrs. Creswell, which set 
the stories going, which you will understand 
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vas a piece of unprovoked malice on that 
gentleman 8 partJ 

Then Mrs. Woodward sat down, and wrote 
a long letter to Leon, full of sorrow for hav- 
ing doubted him, full of affection, telling him 
she was ill, and longing to see him, yet not 
urging his return, if it would in any way 
injure his prospects of success. 

She directed it to his present address, and 
gave it to her maid to post ; but that person- 
age having business of her own on hand, 
thrust it into her pocket, seeing it was directed 
to " that young scamp," as she called Leon, 
and forgot all about it for several days. 

It was a letter would have brought Leon 
home at once, but it did not reach the hotel 
he had been staying at until two days after 
he had left it, to go some way into the country, 
in consequence of some information he had 
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received, and it was not put into his hands- 
until fully a fortnight later. 

The beginning of October brought back 
Evelyn Warburton, and brought also the 
inaugural meeting of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society (so Miss Grainger called it when 
she mentioned it to her friends). 

The Beresfords saw but little of the Grain- 
gers — ^Miss Grainger did not care about them. 
** Rather pretty, but not a high order of in- 
tellect, I should say." This was her estimate 
of Geraldine, who was, in reality, far cleverer 
than herself. 

However, the Beresfords received an invi- 
tation from them early in October, even 
Wilfrid was invited. He was rather flattered 
at this. 

" I say, Geraldine, I'm rather glad," he 
remarked, " it has been precious dull lately. 
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and we have had no boating or anything since 
Warburton and Hastings went away ; by-the- 
^Ji do you know Warburton was to come 
back last evening ; I wonder he has not run 
down to see us to-day." 

The shadow of a blush crossed Geraldine's 
face, and her eyes shone, but she said nothing. 

" It's rather a shame of him, I think ; I 
must blow him up for treating me so," said 
Wilfrid, for he laboured under the delusion 
that he was Evelyn's special attraction to 
Beech Cottage. " Ah, there he is ! " he 
exclaimed, as Evelyn's tall figure appeared 
in sight.' 

When the Beresfords entered the Grain- 
peer's drawing-room, they were immediately 
struck with the odd arrangement of the room, 
and Wilfrid's hopes of a pleasant party fell 
far below zero. The chairs were ranged all 
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round the room with their backs to the wall ; 
all small articles of furniture had been cleared 
away, only in the middle was a large arm 
chair and a table with a glass of water on it. 

" It's a sell,'* muttered Wilfrid. 

" Hold your tongue 1 " said Geraldine, in a 
warning tone. 

A good many people had already arrived, 
and were scattered at intervals round the 
room ; most of them were in groups of two 
or three, all except John Dilford, who had. 
managed to post himself on a chair, with 
three vacant seats on each side of him, from 
which isolated position he was striving to 
keep up a conversation with Miss Oreswell 
across the gulf. 

Evelyn Warburton, fearful of a like fate, 
was standing near the door, but he was not 
long left in peace; they were all to plant 
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themselves on chairs, with their backs to the 
wall. 

The 2nd Miss Grainger pounced on Wilfrid. 
^* Will you sit here, Mr. Beresf ord ? '* and he 
found himself seated next Clementina. 

" Are you aware what is the object of all 
these solemn preparations, Mr. Beresford ? " 

Wilfrid, forgetful that it was his duty 
-fco make himself agreeable to Clementina, had 
been occupied in a mental discussion as to 
whether Mrs. Fitz- Eustace's curls were due 
to nature or art, and he was roused from this 
Abstruse consideration to reply to her. 

" I'm not quite sure, but I think — ^is it a 
prayer meeting ? " 

" Oh, what a funny idea ! I never thought 
of that," said Clementina, with an affected 
little laugh. 

" What on earth is it all for ? " said Evelyn, 
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who had managed to slip into a seat next 
Geraldine. " I thought it was going to be a 
dance." 

Geraldine had thought the same, and was- 
rather disappointed. 

" I think it is going to be a meeting of some 
sort, from the arm chair and the glass of 
water." 

" Tea or coffee ? " A servant was carrying 
them round. 

" I like cake," said Evelyn, aside to Geral- 
dine, " it's rather a sell not to give one any.'*^ 

" So does Wilfrid/' said Geraldine, who^ 
knowing her brother's propensity in that 
direction, was sinc/srely distressed that there 
was no cake. 

" I suppose," said Evelyn, in a low tone, 
" that they cannot afford it ; they are awfully 
poor, I believe." 
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" Why do they give parties, then ?" 

Geraldine regretted the remark the momeDt 
she had made it ; it was no affair of hers 
whether the Graingers could afford to give 
parties or not. 

By this time every one had arrived, and 
the eldest Miss Grainger approached the 
table. 

" We have asked our friends to come here 
to-night," she began in the short, chopping 
tones, that most people attributed to shyness, 
** for the purpose of consulting on the advisa- 
bility of instituting a Mutual Improvement 
Society in Oldtown." 

" Indeed ! " went in a murmur round the 
room. 

" One of its objects would be the Preven- 
tion—" 

" Of cruelty to animals," burst forth Mrs^ 
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Fitz-Eustace ; " there is nothing new in that. 
Miss Grainger/* 

" Excuse me, Mrs, Fitz-Eustace," said 
Miss Grainger, looking a little provoked, " I 
was going to say for the Prevention of 
<xossip at Small Tea-parties." 

Mrs. Creswell stopped short in the middle 
of an interesting little piece of scandal, 
which she was communicating to her next 
neighbour, and blushed guiltily. 

"I propose," said Mrs. Grainger, diflB- 
dently, " that we all try and talk about some- 
thing sensible for five minutes, avoiding, of 
•course, anything approaching to gossip." 

" Very well," said Mr. Tremaine, with a 
lurking smile in the corners of his mouth. 
" It is just going to strike nine, we had better 



begin." 



"And," continued Miss Grainger, "any 
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one infringing this rule, must pay a fine ta 
the society." 

The clock struck, and a, solemn silenco 
reigned throughout the room. 

Miss Creswell whispered a remark to 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, which, it is to be hoped^ 
was something sensible, but it was inaudible. 

" Is anybody going to say anything 
sensible ? " asked Mr. Tremaine, " I am 
afraid we are all convicted of silliness." 

** When is the new doctor coming ? " asked 
Miss Twaddle, in very gentle tones, that 
sounded quite loud in the dead silence. 

y That's gossip ! you must be fined. Miss 
Twaddle," echoed from different parts of the 
room. 

**No, no," interposed Mrs. Grainger, a 
meek, quiet lady, " I think that was a sensi- 
ble question." 
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Miss Twaddle smiled placidly, reflecting 
that she had not brought her purse. 

When everybody had again relapsed into 
silence. Miss Grainger looked at the clock, 
and, seeing that the five minutes had ex- 
pired, she said she would read the rules of 
the society." 

John Dilford volunteered his assistance, 
but Miss Grainger pref ered to read them her- 
self. 

"I prl)pose," said Miss Grainger — 1st, 
that this be called, * A Society for Mutual 
Improvement, and for the Prevention of 
Gossip at Small Tea-parties/ 

" 2nd. All who become members must 
bind themselves to read three hours a day 
(an improving book, of course), and if they 
neglect it must pay a fine. 

" 3rd. The members of the society are to 
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meet once a fortnight at the houses of the 
-difEerent members. At these meetings, an hour 
will be devoted to rational conversation on 
interesting topics of the day ; two hours will 
then be occupied by some members reading 
out a book selected beforehand." 

Miss Grainger came to a sudden stop, and 
looked round for approval. 

John Dilford, who had been musing on the 
pleasures of a concert he had been at the 
evening before, woke up suddenly, and 
said — 

" Encore 1 " 

Miss Grainger looked round sharply at this 
Tnal apropos remark. 

Mr. Dilford blushed furiously, it would be 
a figure of speech to say up to the roots of 
his hair, and tried to remedy it by stammer- 
ing his favourite " Thanks ! " 
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••Does every one approve ?** asked Misa 
Grainger. 

There was an indistinguishable murmur^ 
which she considered to mean assent. 

•*Then the next thing is to choose a 
book." 

This was a subject on which every one waft 
ready to offer an opinion. 

" What do you think of a book of history 
of some sort?" mildly suggested Mrs- 
Creswell. 

" Oh, I am afraid I must object to that/^ 
said Miss Grrainger, " I should hope we all 
know a little history by this time ; I propose 
something deep." 
. " The * Headless Horseman,' '* said John 
Dilford. 

" Is — is that something scientific ? " asked 
Miss Grainger, doubtfully. 
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" It is a novel," said Evelyn, smiling at 
her disconcerted face. 

" Oh, surely you mean to forbid novels 1 '* 
said Miss Twaddle, in a shocked tone, " I 
object to them/' 

"Humph!" growled Mrs. Titz-Eustace, 
** I would rather have a good novel than one 
of your rubbishy biographies 1 I object to 
them." 

" What would you think of short essays or 
sketches ? " and Miss Grainger looked round 
the room. 

" Oh, that would be dreadfully dry,*' gasped 
Miss Creswell. 

" It seems to me," said Mrs. Grainger, a 
little wearily, for she was getting sleepy, and 
had a bad headache, " that each class of books 
is objected to by some one, so I don't quite 
see what we can have." 

VOL. II. p 
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the happy thought that, in future years, Old- 
town would discover that it owed not a little 
of its mental enlightenment to the great 
exertions of Marcella Grainger. 




CHAPTER V. 

MES. CEBSWELL's DANCE. 

IVELYN WARBTJRTON walkedhome 
with the Beresfords from the Grain- 
gers, feeling very glad indeed to be back 
in stupid little Oldtown, and thinking that 
even in bo short a time as tw^o months Geral- 
4ine had improved. Nevertheless, he had 
been a little provoked that almost her first 
remark to him had been, " Have you heard ' 
about the dance?" 

He considered that she should have thought 
more about his return just at present than 
a.bout anything else, forgetting that he had 
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as jet giren her no riglit to express lier plea- 
sure openlj. That slie was glad there could 
be little doabt ; she could not conceal the 
light in her ejes and the glow on her cheek. 

Ereljn had found home unusuallj dull this 
autumn, and, as the days passed, thought 
more and more of Greraldine Beresford. Up 
to this he had wavered ; before leaving Old- 
town he had had doubts — doubts as to his 
own feelings, doubts as to the wisdom of the 
step he meditated taking. Mrs. Dilf ord would 
say (and despise her as he might in his 
heart, it is hard to help being infected 
by the ideas of people one associates with 
continually), Mrs. Dilford would say he was 
doing a very foolish thing; Gerald ine was 
poor, and a great many people would hardly 
acknowledge her to be even pretty. Mr. 
Dilford had often told him that with his 
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good looks, his talents and his means, he 
should make a good match, should not, in 
fact, throw himself away. Then, though he 
had money he was not rich, " had only jusfc 
enough to help himself to more," as John 
Dilford said running his finger through — no, 
over his bald head, " lucky dog, haw.'* 

All these remarks were not without some 
weight with Evelyn, but he came back from 
his country home with his mind made up ; 
not that he had consulted any one there, it 
was not his way ; in his character he was 
self-contained, self-reliant, not given to asking 
advice frequently of any one; sometimes, 
indeed, influenced by ch^mce words, but 
rarely indeed by actual counsel. 

It was during long solitary rides, or 
lonely walks over the mountains, trudging 
along up to the ankles in purple heath, 
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that Evelyn took his resolution that 
Geraldine Beresford and no other should be 
his wife. Her face, with its irregular features 
and bright dark eyes, haunted him as no face 
had haunted him before, and her low sweet 
voice was always echoing in his ears. Evelyn 
felt that he was acting wisely, too, as well as 
according to his inclination ; Geraldine was 
not rich certainly, she was portionless, but she 
would never make her husband poorer; he 
* felt she would never be a woman to drag her 
husband down, but rather tend to raise him. 
No amount of money would ever make 
Clementina Dilford a lady in heart and soul 
like Geraldine, whatever she might be out- 
wardly, with her handsome face and fine 
figure ; any more than Mrs. Dilford, with her 
expensive clothes and carefully murdered 
brogue, could ever look and speak like Mrs- 
Beresford. 
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Bacon has said in one of his essays that 
love and jealousy are the only passions that 
make man pine ; Evelyn Warburton was 
very much in love at this time, but it cer- 
tainly had not this effect upon him ; his 
present state of mind did not injure either 
his appetite or his vigorous bodily health and 
.strength. So John Dilford found to his cost, 
for Evelyn went with that worthy individual 
for a stroll a few days after his return, and 
walked so far and so fast that John, who was 
stout and inactive, arrived home in a con- 
dition so prostrate that he would have been 
incapable of uttering even the word, 
" Thanks." 

It must be the two passions in combination 
that have the power of telling on the system, 
.and Evelyn was not an anxious lover, nor 
was he troubled by any jealous fears ; he had 
no rival, and but little doubt of Geraldine's 
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feelings; then without being vain, he was^ 
perfectly well aware of his own advantages, 
both personal and worldly; perhaps one 
reason he had not been in a hurry to speak 
was that he felt that this good thing waa 
ready for him whenever he chose to put out 
his hand and take it. 

However Evelyn meant to delay no longer ; 
he was determined to seize the first opportu- 
nity of speaking to Geraldine ; but now that 
he wished for them, the opportunities seemed 
to elude him, and he did not see Geraldine 
alone from the day of his return to the 
evening he met her at Mrs. Creswell's dance. 

Anything of so lively a nature as a dance 
was such a rare event in Oldtown, that this 
one for which Mrs. Creswell had issued in- 
vitations was talked of for some time before- 
hand. Between this lady and Mrs. Dilford 
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existed a sort of slumbering jealousy, and 
Mrs. Creswell determined to please her 
daughter and eclipse her rival by giving what 
she called in private a ball, but in public, 
with mock humility, a quiet little dance. 

Geraldine Beresford, though nineteen, had 
never been to a dance, and was amongst 
those who looked forward eagerly to this one. 
She was not grown up at the time of her 
father's death and the consequent alteration 
in their circumstances, so she had never been 
to anything larger than a musical party. 

Mrs. Beresford could not go to the Ores- 
wells, though she meant after a time to 
sacrifice her own feelings and go with 
Geraldine, preferring that to her being 
thrown on the charity of any chance person. 
However Geraldine would be well taken care 
of at this dance; Mrs. Tremaine had a 
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young friend staying with her, and Geraldine 
was to gp with them. Mr. Tremaine stayed 
at home, saying, that although he did not see 
any harm in a clergyman being present at a 
dance, it was wiser not to give offence in a 
place where people were so ready to take it 
as in Oldtown. 

Mrs. Creswell had invited James Rupert — 
an invitation due more, it is to be feared, to 
his being the heir of Arnadoon than to his 
personal attractions ; but he was much too 
simple and straightforward himself to suspect 
this, and was highly pleased and delighted, 
the only drawback to his pleasure being that 
his friend Wilfrid was not going. 

Wilfrid, who had learned to- dance very 
well, could have gone if he liked, but he had 
not been able to persuade his mother to buy 
iim a dress coat. She said she could not 
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possibly afford it at present, and Wilfrid did 
not choose to go dressed like a boy. 

His mother was very sorry to disappoint 
him, and he grumbled a great deal, even 
when she represented to him that Geraldine 
was not going'to have a new dress, but was^ 
content to wear the same one she had worn 
at Mrs. Dilford's. 

Wilfrid brought James Rupert home to 
tea the evening of the dance; he appeared 
startlingly attired in an evening coat of a 
most peculiar cut, a white waistcoat, and 
bright lavender kid gloves ; to make up for 
its roughness on ordinary occasions, his hair 
was brushed and oiled to the last degree of 
polish, and he put on so many grown up airs- 
during tea time that Mrs. Beresford and 
Geraldine had much ado to restrain their 
laughter. Wilfrid was in no laughing 
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hnmour, for it riled him terribly to see his 
friend, who was only the same age as himself, 
elevated to the dignity of a dress coat. 

While Geraldine was dressing, James ex- 
tracted from Wilfiid the reason of his 
depressed state of spirits, and the good- 
natured boy was greatly distressed at his 
friend's disappointment ; so much so indeed 
that when Mrs. Beresford came downstairs 
from helping Geraldine, she was only jnst in 
time to prevent Wilfrid from accepting the 
transfer to himself of the whole of this 
evening suit of which James had been so un- 
disguisedly proud a short time before, the 
latter declaring he had just as soon not goto 
the dance. 

Mrs. Beresford forbid it at once, and the 
sandy-haired boy departed quite crestfallen at 
not being able to carry out his generous 
intentions. 
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"Why, you silly boy/' said Wilfrid's 
mother, after Rupert was gone, " don't you 
know you would look much better in your 
own coat than in that terrible garment ? " 

"And those gorgeous lilac gloves," said 
Geraldine, who had just come down. 

Wilfrid growled something inaudible. 

" Rupert will not mind being laughed at,'* 
said Mrs. Beresford, " but you would ; besides 
the idea of spoiling that poor boy's pleasure ; 
Wilfrid, how could you think of being so sel- 
fish ? " 

Mrs. Beresford effectually spoilt her own 
pleasure for the evening, by her reproof, for 
Wilfrid retired into a comer with a book he 
pretended to be reading, and remained in 
gloomy silence until bed time, not even rais- 
ing his head to see how Geraldine looked. 

But the mother noticed with loving pride 
that she had never seen her look so well, with 
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her bright sweet face and tall graceful figure ;: 
noticing that her dress, though by no means 
new, looked fresh and becoming. 

Mrs. Beresf ord was not one of those people 
who think everything belonging to themselves 
perfection, and much as she loved her 
daughter had never thought her pretty 
before ; it dawned on her now that she looked 
almost lovely, when her eyes were glowing^ 
and sparkling with suppressed excitement, 
and her clear dark skin had a soft colour. 

Evelyn Warburton would hardly have been 
vexed at Geraldine's caring so much about 
the dance, had he known that a good deal of 
the pleasure of it depended on his being there ; 
a good deal but not all ; she looked forward 
with delight to the dancing, the novelty, 
everything, and Mrs. Tremaine thought 
*' what a happy looking girl," as she came 
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out of the October darkness into the brightly 
lighted drawing-room at Beech Cottage. 

By about ten o'clock Mrs. Cresweirs rooms 
began to fill, it was just the hour she, poor 
lady, usually began to feel sleepy, but she 
would not for worlds have been so unfashion- 
able as to issue her invitations for an earlier 
hour than nine o'clock. 

Miss Twaddle was unfortunately more than 
punctual, and she arrived a quarter before 
nine, to find the master of the house lighting 
up the rooms with his coat off. 

" It gave me quite a turn, Sarah, when I 
saw he was in his shirt sleeves," Miss 
Twaddle confided later in the evening to Mrs. 
Fitz-Eustace. " And I really had only pre- 
sence of mind left to say * what o'clock is 
it r 

Mrs. Ores well received her guests with 
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iDucli outward composure and satisfaction; 
her dark red silk, relieved with yellow, as 
. she expressed it herself, lay in folds of a 
gratifying length along the floor, "just a 
quarter of a yard longer than Mrs. Dilford's," 
so her dressmaker had assured her privately, 
but inwardly Mrs. Creswell underwent great 
mental agitation, lest things should go wrong. 
She could have given a dance with much 
comfort to herself and pleas are to her neigh- 
bours, if she had been content to do without 
pretension, but Mrs. Creswell sighed for 
numerous things beyond their means, for ices 
and champagne, for hired waiters and 
musicians, all of which did not come easily 
out of Mr. Creswell' s limited income. He, a 
sensible man, said it was nonsense, and that 
people would enjoy it just as much if no 
attempt was made to ape the ways of persons 
richer than themselves. 
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" But Mrs. Dilford/* gasped Mrs. Oreswell, 
«o the things were got. 

Mrs. Dilford had had one waiter, Mrs. Ores- 
well would have two, but the only available one 
besides the chandler, was a retired cardriver, 
of an absent cast of mind, who caused her 
more anxiety than he was worth, for she 
lieard him with horror hastening stout Mr. 
Forder's slow footsteps up the stairs, with 
that expressive sound which carmen use, 
that signifies, get on. 

However, all the toil, the anxieties, the 
heartburnings, because things would not 
make show for what they had cost, were not 
without their results after all; Qeraldiue 
could scarcely believe that the fusty old stair- 
<5ase she was familiar with at morning calls, 
was the same she was passing up now, 
brilliantly lighted and decorated with ferns 
and flowers. To her inexperienced eyes, not 
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on the look out for flaws, it all seemed 
wonderfully bright and pretty, and in accord- 
ance with the strange new feeling of pleasur- 
able excitement, that made her heart beat 
fast, as she followed Mrs. Tremaine into the 
drawing-room, and heard Mrs. Creswell 
saying — 

" I am so glad you have come, Miss Beres- 
ford.'* 

Evelyn Warburton was rather late, and 
later still arrived Mrs., Mr. and Miss Dilford. 
Mr. Dilford, senior, was at home, guiltily ^a- 
joying a peaceful slumber in his large arm 
chair, his wife's aggressive knitting needles 
lying harmless and inactive in her work-basket 
on the table opposite him. 

The Dilfords came in just as the first 
dance was beginning; Mrs. Dilford, very 
grandly dressed, sailed in first, with her high 
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T-oice and sbarp eyes, noting everything, the 
-well filled rooms, the bright lights, and that 
Mrs. Creswell wanted a new carpet very 
much indeed. 

Clementina looked handsome and languid 
as usual ; her brother John came last, a 
victim to tight boots, premature baldness, and 
iihe vain pursuit of that fatal will-o'-the-wisp 
which in spite of all his efforts always 
managed to elude his grasp — good style. 
And yet, thought John, taking a side glance 
at the mirror, and seeing a squat figure and 
.an irreproachable tie, I am not such a bad 
looking fellow after all* 

Evelyn Warburton hesitated whether he 
should have the first waltz with Geraldine, 
or make it a duty-danoe with Clementina; 
but wLIleLt delii>erated, he heard the familiar 
poii5>ouB t:>ii^ Eayiug — ^^May I Lave the 
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pleasure. Miss Beresford ? " and Geraldine 
went into, the dancing-room with John DiU 
ford. 

The slight frown contracting Clementina'a 
handsome forehead relaxed, as Evelyn came 
up to her and asked her for the dance ; they 
both danced extremely well, and during one 
of the pauses Evelyn laughed a little when 
he saw poor John labouring round the room 
hot and solemn, but seeing also, that even 
having such a partner, could not spoil 

Geraldine's graceful movements. 

*»" 

" Well, Mr. Dilford, I should never have 
thought you were a dancing man/' said Mrs. 
Fitz-Bustace, as they passed close to her after 
the dance was over. 

John got very red and angry at this- 
doubtful compliment, but said nothing. 

" Do you like slow dances better ? " said 
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Miss Twaddle, who having gone through a 
quadrille with Mr. Forder, was now seated 
in placid contentment on a sofa, and was 
improving the shining hour by plying Mrs* 
Tremaine with questions as fast as she could 
ask them. 

Perhaps, in spite of all her efforts, Mrs. 
Creswell's dance was not a very brilliant one, 
there were plenty of faults and flaws in her 
arrangements; the rooms were overcrowded, 
and the music was bad; there were some 
people who danced atrociously; others who 
were intensely stupid, and yet Geraldine 
managed to enjoy it all wonderfully. 

Mrs. Creswell's guests were a rather 
mixed assemblage — she had some very nice 
people at her house, others who were mcfce 
than vulgar ; but there was something about 
Geraldine that made these latter rather shun 
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her, and they did not admire her, so she 
was very free from disagreeable partners; 
the worst she had to endure was the poor 
sandy-haired boy, who danced like a lame 
cow, and managed to twist his legs hopelessly 
in Clementina's train, doing terrible damage, 
that she did not readily forgive. 

There was a Mr. Denbigh Geraldine 
danced with, who was very pleasant and 
agreeable; he came from the neighbour- 
hood of Arnadoon, and, recognising James 
Rupert, told her what a pity it was it had 
gone out of the Hastings family to such 
inferior people as the present owners. 

But as the evening wore on, it was with 
Evelyn Warburton that Geraldine danced 
most ; again and again he came to her, and 
was not refused, and Mrs. Creswell said it was 
a pleasure to watch two such good dancers. 
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Geraldine was sitting next Mrs. Tremaine 
ifor a few minutes after one of the dances, 
when a young cousin of that lady's came up 
and eagerly asked her for the next waltz. 
But Geraldine said she was engaged for it, 
.-and he went off disappointed, to look for 
another partner. 

"Poor Fred," said Mrs. Tremaine, smil- 
ing, " he looks quite crest-fallen, and he told 
me you danced so well, that you did not just 
tear round the room as some girls do ; a fail- 
ing, by-the-by, no one could accuse poor Mr. 
Dilford of; he looks as if his boots were 
leaded." 

" He is quite too dreadful," said Geraldine. 

" This is ours," said Evelyn, coming to her 
-side for a moment, " but I must take Miss 
«Creswell to get an ice first." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Tremaine, as he left 
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them, " do you think your mother would like- 
you to dance so much with one person ? " 

Geraldine, usually pale, grew scarlet. 

" I have not danced so," — and then she^ 
stopped, looking so distressed that Mrs^ 
Tremaine hastened to say — 

" My dear, I would not have said it, did I 
not know this was your first dance, and 
also," she added, lowering her voice, " that 
this is a place where people are ready to speak 
unkindly on the smallest excuse." 

" Thank you," said Geraldine, overcoming- 
her momentary vexation, ** but I am only 
going to dance this waltz, and the last on,e 
with Mr. Warburton." 

The sandy-haired boy had a frantic ad- 
miration for Clementina, and came in a great 
fuss to ask for a galop, a dance which he 
executed with much good- will, and a great- 
deal of noise. 
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Clementina having seen him victimise 
other people, was just opening her lips to say- 
no, decidedly, when her mother, who was 
standing near, interposed — 

" Of course you will dance with Mr. 
Rupert, Clementina ; you are not engaged for 
this galop.'* 

Miss Dilford frowned discontentedly, and 
muttered something to her mother about not 
liking to dance with awkward boys. ' 

" Mr. Rupert, of Arnadoon, is not an 
ordinary boy," whispered Mrs. Dilford, and 
for once unwittingly she spoke the truth,, 
poor James was certainly extraordinarily ugly 
and uncouth. 

Clementina yielded, as she usually did, in 
contests with her mother, and gave James 
Rupert the dance ; not with a very good grace 
it must be confessed, but he was too delighted 
to perceive it, and went off in a high state 
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exultation to refresh himself with some cake 
in the tea-room. 

Miss Twaddle, who was sitting on the sofa 
next a little girl of about thirteen, intercepted 
him. 

" Oh, Mr. Eupert," she said, ** will you 
allow me to introduce you to little Miss 
CJreswell ? " 

" Should have been most happy, I assure 
you. Miss Twaddle,'' said the sandy-haired 
boy, blandly waving his lilac gloves, " but I 
^m engaged, 'pon my so — " He stopped 
hastily, and, thrusting the obnoxious phrase 
into retirement, said, " I — really — I am 
engaged to Miss Dilford for this dance, and 
could not possibly disappoint her." 

I think James had not taken anything of 
a stronger nature than rather flat lemonade, 
but he was greatly excited. 
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"You seem to be making yourself very 
generally agreeable," said dull old Mr. Forder. 

" I consider it my duty to do so, sir," said 
James, magnificently (unfortunately he pro- 
nounced this word juty). " My duty, sir, as 
a country gentleman." 

" Arnadoon is a beautiful place, is it not ? "^ 
said Mr. Creswell, who was near him. 

" Ah well, a pretty little box," said Rupert^ 
trying to restrain his gratification, for he 
thought Arnadoon the grandest place in the 
world. Ah, if he had known how Leon Hast- 
ings was toiling to deprive him of it, with 
success apparently very near at han i, even 
Mrs. Creswell's good plum cake would have 
seemed bitter to James Rupert. 

His dance with Geraldine was over, but 
Evelyn Warburton lingered in the tea-room 
after the refst of the people had left. 
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** I have never been at such a pleasant 
dance before in all my life," he said, as he 
took Geraldine's cup from her, and put it 
down slowly. 

" Yes," said Geraldine, " arid Mrs. Cres- 
well has taken such trouble to make it so." 

" Vulgar old woman," said Evelyn, rather 
scornfully ; " it is not thanks to her. Don't 
you know what it is has made it pleasant to 
me ? " he said, looking down into Geraldine's 
face, with a sudden softening of his eyes and 
voice. 

Geraldine was silent at first, the glow that 
had been on her cheek early in the evening 
had died away now. After a minute or two 
she looked up, and said, with rather a mis- 
chievous smile, " Perhaps Miss Twaddle." 

" Nonsense I " interrupted Evelyn, sharply. 
" I don't want to joke now ; you know very 
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well why this dance was pleasant to mo, 
Oeraldine." 

He said her Christian name deliberately, 
not the least as if it had slipped out by 
accident, but she had never heard it before 
from his lips, and it made her start and 
colour. 

The tea-room at the Creswells was on tho 
ground floor, and the drawing-room and 
dancing-room upstairs; now there was a 
faint sound, as of some one coming down 
gently, 

" There is not a quiet place in this wretched 
little hole of a house," growled Evelyn; 
" but the last dance is ours, remember that, 
and you will let me come down to the cot- 
tage to-morrow ; you won't think me a bore, 
wiU you ? ** But Evelyn's eyes contradicted 
the doubt implied in his words. " I don't 
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believe it was any one coming after all," he- 
said ; the door was half open, and he had his- 
back to it as he whispered, " you know what 
I will come for ? '* 

" Evelyn ! " Mrs. l)ilford's high voice 
sounded close to his ear. "Mrs. Creswell 
wants you to take Miss Twaddle in to supper.. 
I have been looking for you everywhere.'* 

" Very well," said Evelyn, crossly. 

Geraldine turned pale and shuddered, she 
scarcely knew why. 

Mrs. Dilford had slipped in with noiseless- 
movements, and cold, keen eyes. 

"You had better make haste, Evelyn,'* 
she said ; " Miss Beresford and I will take 
care of one another, shan't we, my love ? 
You know T must help to look after you, as 
your mother is not here." She placed her 
hand on Geraldine's arm, with a caressing 
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gesture, but the girl did not respond. " It 
seems to have got cold suddenly," she said, 
as they left the room together. 

The sudden faintness that had overcome 
Geraldine did not last, and, by the time John 
Dilford came to take her in to supper, she 
felt quite well again. 

The supper room was crowded, and she 
did not get much beyond the door ; yet she 
was conscious that Evelyn, looking after Miss 
Twaddle at the other end of the room, was 
watching her continually; conscious too of 
something coming to-morrow, something 
which she did not look too closely into at 
present, but which made her very happy. 

John Dilford, hot and hungry, attributed 
the light in her eyes to gratitude to him for 
providing her with lobster salad. 

Geraldine was glad to get out of the 
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crowded supper-room into the drawing-room, 
where she found Mrs. Tremaine and Mrs. 
Fitz-Eustace talking — something about Mrs. 
Woodward and Leon Hastings ; Mrs. Wood- 
ward had been much worse lately. 

Mrs. Dilford appeared very soon after, and 
sat down near the door, with a look in her 
eyes as if expecting some one. 

A waltz had begun that Evelyn had intended 
to dance with Clementina, but Mrs. Dilford 
caught him, as he came into the dancing- 
room. 

" Come here, Evelyn," she said, smiling, 
and flourishing her fan ; "I am going to do 
such an improper thing, I am going to ask 
you to sit this dance with me. Just fancy, 
with an old woman like me." 

" Oh very well," said Evelyn ; " but I was 
going to* dance it with Clementina." 
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^ Clementina lias been dandng too mucli,** 
said Mrs. DOford ; '* and I want to have a 
really good chat with you. I was saying, 
only the other day, that we hardly ever see 
you now." 

The musicians were playing a favourite 
waltz of that year ; Geraldine, dancing with 
Mr. Denbigh, thought it charming, but looked 
forward to the last one as the best of all. 
Mrs. Creswell and Mrs. Tremaine were 
talking earnestly, in low tones, in the drawing- 
room ; Miss Twaddle asking some one if it 
was not very late ; the dancers were dancing 
more vigorously than ever, and there was a 
distant clatter of knives and forks, where 
some people still lingered in the supper-room ; 
the flowers in the rooms and on the stairs 
began to throw out a heavy, faded scent, 
for it was past two o'clock. Still, all 
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the guests seemed to be laughing, talking^ 
dancing, and enjoying themselves ; only Mrs* 
Fitz-Bustace, sitting a little apart, saw Mrs. 
Dilford and Evelyn Warburton, in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the room. She was talking 
volubly at first, and laughing gaily, but then 
more earnestly ; and, as she talked, the young 
man's face grew pale and dark and grave,, 
his eyebrows contracted angrily, and his mouth 
grew set with an expression that looked like 
sullen determination. 

After all, the last dance that she had looked 
forward to so much was the only one that 
Geraldine did not dance. She refused several 
partners for it, and at last, when Mr. Denbigh 
came up to her, she said — 

" I am engaged to Mr. Warburton for thia 
dance." 

" I think Warburton has gone home,'* said 
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"the sandy-haired boy. " I saw him half an 
hour ago, putting on his coat in the hall ; I 
lihink something must be the matter with 
him ; he looked precious seedy and queer, I 
-can tell you." 

He must be ill, thought Geraldine, nothing 
else could make him go off in that way with- 
out saying a word, and then she sat out the 
-dance, talking resolutely to Miss Twaddle, in 
a quick way, unusual to her — her heart beat- 
ing rapidly all the time, as she thought of 
what was coming to-morrow. 

Now and then, in spite of herself, an un- 
■defined fear crept over her of something, she 
knew not what, and then she noticed that the 
rooms were getting dusty and chilly, and the 
lights dim ; she was tired, and began to feel 
it. 



CHAPTER VI. 



WHAT MES. DILFORD DID. 




RS. BERESFORD had said she would 
sit up till Geraldine came home, 
and at about three o'clock she opened the 
door for them, and Geraldine came in after 
bidding good-night to Mrs. Tremaine, looking 
bright and happy. In the hall stood a trunk 
ready corded and directed, and Mrs. Beres- 
ford looked pale and agitated as she drew 
Geraldine into the drawing-room without 
asking a single question about the dance, or 
how she enjoyed it, altogether seeming so 
unlike her usual self that Geraldine was 
frightened. 
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" Is anything the matter ? " she asked. 

" My dear," said her mother, " I must 
start for England early to-morrow morning ; 
I have had a telegram." 

Then it appeared that shortly after 
Geraldine had left, Mrs. Beresford had re- ^ 
ceived a telegram begging her to come at 
once to Yorkshire, where Mrs. Breton lived 
at present, the relative with whom she had 
spent great part of her youth.. Mrs. Breton 
had been taken dangerously ill, the doctor 
gave but little hopes of her recovery, and 
her housekeeper had telegraphed at once for 
Mrs. Beresford, her only near relative. 

Besides -her grief for her cousin, Mrs. 
Beresford was greatly distressed and worried 
as to what she should do about Geraldine and 
Wilfrid. She had determined to start as 
early as possible for Yorkshire, but she dis- 
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liked leaving them alone with only one inex- 
perienced little servant. She had perfect 
confidence in Geraldine, but Wilfrid had been 
rather troublesome lately, and had caused her 
a good deal of uneasiness ; she did not feel 
at all sure that he would not get into some 
scrape in her absence, and she did not like 
leaving his sister the responsibility of looking 
after him. She could easily have taken her 
to England, but then Wilfrid would have had 
to come also, and the expense would be too 
great ; besides, Mrs. Breton's house was very 
small, and even a tolerably quiet boy like 
Wilfrid would be in the way during illness. 

Should she write and ask her brother-in- 
law to take charge of him ? — but no, she could 
hardly do that after refusing their former 
offer so stifl&y; there was nothing for it 
^en but to leave them together at Beech 
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Oottage, and hope that things would go on 
smoothly. 

Mrs. Beresford started at six o'clock the 
next morning in much anxiety of mind; 
"Geraldine and Wilfrid went to the station to 
see her off, and Oldtown was only just 
iDeginning to waken for the day as they 
returned up the street in the bleak grey 
October morning. 

Ah early departure always leaves a long 
dreary day behind it for those who stay at 
home, and Mrs. Beresford's had been so 
rSudden that they could hardly realize that 
the day before there had been no idea of 
«uch a thing, and now she was actually gone. 

The house felt strangely empty when 
Wilfrid was gone to school and Geraldine 
was left alone ; her early rising after her late 
hours the night before made her very sleepy and 
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disinclined for any exertion, and out of doors^ 
it was a cold uninviting looking day that 
made her fear her mother would have a dis- 
agreeable journey. 

Geraldine was peculiarly dependant on her 
mother for companionship, from the fact of 
her having no sisters, and though Clementina 
Dilford and she were very good friends to a^ 
certain extent, the two girls had very few 
ideas in common to make them wish to be 
much together. 

All the morning Geraldine worked, and 
read, and sang, and yet she had a listless, 
unoccupied feeling, her heart was not in any 
of her employments that day. She found 
herself stopping whatever she was doing 
and beginning to think and dream ; she 
wondered would Mrs. Breton be very ill 
when her mother got there; she wondered 
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would her mpther have a pleasant journey, 
and what sort of travelling companions she 
would have. Then her mind wandered off to 
Mrs. Creswell's danpe; it all seemed like a 
dream now from which she had been suddenly 
awakened, only clear and distinct stood out 
the fact that Evelyn had promised to come 
that'day. And her mother was away, gone, 
just when she most needed her — gone with- 
out hearing a single word about this dance 
that was so full of importance to Geraldine. 

Geraldine began to think that things were 
turning out very crookedly ; she caught her- 
self saying that it was very perverse of Mrs. 
Breton to get ill just then, and then she 
stopped, shocked at her own selfishness. 

So the morning wore away, and it was 
time for her solitary dinner ; then she started 
up and saw in the glass that she looked tired,. 
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and ugly, and untidy; so she went to her 
room, and spent more time before her look- 
ing-glass than many a prettier and vainer 
girl would have done, for hers was one of 
those provoking faces that one day looks 
almost beautiful and another almost ugly. 
To-day nothing would become her, she 
thought, and she went downstairs again, 
looking fresh and neat, but neither bright or 
pretty. 

She looked at her watch, it was half-past 
two ; Evelyn would not come earlier than 
four, he was likely to be away all the 
morning. 

In spite of the cold, Geraldine went out ; 
she took a book, and putting on a thick 
jacket went to the seat under the beech trees. 
The little garden looked dreary and dis- 
mantled now, the leaves on the beech trees 
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"were withering fast in the cold bitter wind; 
but Geraldine read on without minding- 
Four o'clock, five o'clock came, and no 
Evelyn. She looked in vain down the long 
stretch of level road ; there was no sign of 
the tall, strong figure; the road lay silent 
and deserted, not a creature seemed stirring 
that afternoon. She tried to read, but her 
attention wandered and so did her eyes ; at 
last she thought she saw him coming, some- 
one appeared in sight carrying a parcel ; it 
was much too tall for John Dilford, besides 
he would not have been seen carrying a 
parcel up the street of Oldtown for any con- 
sideration. " Jt was not — not the thing," so 
said John. But as the person drew nearer^ 
she saw she was mistaken ; it was only some 
stranger. She bent down her head to her 
book, again disappointed. Wilfrid came 
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home, but only stayed a few minutes, saying* 
he was going for a walk with young Creswell, 
but would be in early to tea. 

It was half -past five now. " He must bo 
ill," thought Geraldine ; '" it was very strange 
his going off last night.'* 

" I hope I am not disturbing you, my 
dear.'' Geraldine looted up and saw Miss 
Twaddle. 

She had to go into the house with her; 
but, indeed, the autumn daylight was fading 
rapidly, she could have stayed under the 
beech trees no longer. 

Miss Twaddle had heard some rumour of 
Mrs. Beresford's sudden departure, and now 
Geraldine must tell the why and the where- 
fore her mother had gone off so unexpectedly. 
Had they nobody with them? And what 
had she been doing with herself all day ? 
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Miss Twaddle was as lively as ' a cricket 
after her dance, and Geraldine had to sit 
quiet and answer her questions rationally and 
'Civilly all the time that she was listening 
nervously for a knock at the door, or the 
familiar footstep that never came. 

It seemed to her that Miss Twaddle stayed 
an hour, but in reality it was only half a one, 
and she went away at last. This much 
Oeraldine learned from her accidentally, that 
Evelyn was not ill ; Miss Twaddle had met him 
that momiug outside his lodgings, and asked 
him what he was going to do that day. 
And he had said, " Oh, nothing particular." 

Miss Twaddle was hardly gone, when Mrs. 
Pitz-Bustace came; Geraldine literally groaned 
with dismay when she heard her sharp tones. 
But Mrs. Fitz had not come to pay a visit, 
only to ask for a receipt, and she was much 
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quieter than usual ; very sorry Mrs. Beres- 
f ord Was in trouble of any sort, and if Geral* 
dine was lonely, she would gladly come and 
sit with her. She put the offer so kindly^ 

« 

that Geraldine thanked her very much, though 
it would have driven her nearly distracted just 
then, when an uneasy, miserable feeling was 
creeping over her, in spite of her efforts to- 
drive it off. 

"When she was going away, Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace looked narrowly at Geraldine's pale 
face, noticing the anxious, wistful look in the 
dark eyes; and shaking her hand warmly in her 
withered little fingers, she said — 

" You are a good girl, and I like you, and 
if they do you any mischief among them alU 
I'll—" What Mrs. Fitz would do she did 
not say, but she shook her fist, with her sharp- 
eyes full of tears, and bobbed her grey wig^ 
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in a most ridiculous manner, only it did not 
seem absurd to Geraldine just then, for, queer 
though the little old lady might be, she was 
sincere — there was the ring of true metal in 
her words, looks and actions. 

She was gone, and Geraldine sat alone in 
the dusky October evening, absently watching 
the flickering firelight as it played on the 
hearthrug and on her mother's empty chair ; 
she did not hope much, now, but she feared 
a good deal ; she remembered with uneasy 
distinctness how Mrs, Dilford had come be- 
tween them the evening before : had she done 
so again, and more effectually ? 

Well, it is no use prolonging it; Evelyn 
did not come that day, iior the next, nor yet 
the next ; and Geraldine left off watching or 
expecting that he would ; time proved that 
she was right. Down to the archway, with 
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the rose tree climbing over it, where he had 
come so often with eager steps and pleasant 
words, and looks that spoke even more than 
words, he never came again ; at least, not in 
the same manner. He passed it often, either 
alone, or with John Dilford, or with Mrs. 
Dilford and Clementina. Geraldine thought 
at first it was because her mother was away, 
but then she met him accidentally, he stopped, 
shook hands, and looked the other way, hop- 
ing Mrs. Beresford was well, and said he was 
going away in a day or two, so would say 
good-bye now. 

Geraldine Beresford was not vain, and she 
was clear-sighted ; she saw very well what he 
meant, she knew very well then that he would 
never finish what he had been saying when 
Mrs. Dilford interrupted him ; so she went 
home smiling, with a brighter colour on her 
cheek than usual, and Evelyn went away and 
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left her feeling that she had been mistaken 
and fanciful — left her with the eager, cruel 
tongues of Oldtown busy with her name. 

It was all over, like a bright, pleasant 
dream, and alone in her own room Geraldine 
<5ried a little, very gently and sadly, and at 
night prayed to forgive as she had been for- 
^ven, finding it harder to do so than she had 
«ver done before, for the words had a new 
meaning now. 

In the daytime she looked and spoke and 
laughed just as usual, for she was a brave 
^rl, and meant to put these feelings she had 
had away from her, and conquer them if she 
could, and trusted that things would come 
right some day, though she hardly felt it 
would be in the way she wished then. 

And — Mrs. Dilford thought she had done 
a good night's work at Mrs. Creswell's dance. 




CHAPTER VII. 




NED LYONS. 

LL this time Leon Hastings was in? 
America, working hard to obtain his- 
ends, but for some time coming no nearer to 
success ; the oftener he was disappointed the 
more eager he became, and returned from 
every fruitless search more eager for another 
than before. 

At last, one day returning to New York^ 
after a fortnight's unsuccessful pursuit of a 
man, who turned out to be the wrong one 
after all — more weary and disappointed than 
he had been yet, feeling that time was ruoning^ 



\ 
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on, and his money running short — success 
€ame when he least expected it. He had not 
heard from his aunt for some time, which 
made him rather uneasy, he feared she must 
be ill ; when he reached the hotel he had been 
staying at previous to his fortnight*s search, 
-a letter was handed to him in her writing. 
He tore it open eagerly, and was startled to 
find it was dated three weeks earlier, he ought 
to have had it before he left the hotel ; he was 
not slow in guessing the truth that there had 
been some negligence on Grimstone's part 
(his aunt's maid) about posting it. 

The letter filled Leon with alarm and un- 
-easiness ; his aunt was undoubtedly very ill 
and very lonely, and yet there was something 
in it that made him very happy too — she 
doubted him no longer, and the cloud was 
<5leared away between them. To this letter 
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he had sent no answer, though he had writtett 
since, principally to inquire how she was, but 
of coarse had made no remark on the con- 
tents of it, as he had not yet received it. 
What must she have thought of him to have 
sent no reply, when she begged him to write 
at once and say he forgave her for ever having 
misjudged him. No wonder she had not 
written again, when such a letter as her last 
had remained unanswered. 

Leon sat down at once, and began a long^ 
letter to her, and in it he said he would re- 
turn at once ; she was ill, and if it was a 
choice between her and Arnadoon, Arnadoon 
might gOy or, at least, the search could wait 
for another time. He was in the act of writ- 
ing that he hoped to start almost immediately, 
"when the news came Ned Lyons was found. 

Leon had fancied, while he was finishing^ 
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his letter to his aunt, that his interest in the 
search was dying out, but now he knew he 
was mistaken ; the desire to win back this 
beautiful inheritance that had been stolen 
from him, blazed up stronger than ever, and 
he could scarcely compose himself to listen 
calmly to the man who had brought the in- 
telligence to him. 

The latter, an Irishman of a better class, 
had been employed by him to assist him in 
the search, and now he came with tidings of 
Wed Lyons. He had found him in a low 
boarding-house in a remote part of the city, 
and there could be little doubt he was the 
right man, but he added that Mr. Hastings 
must make haste, for Lyons was very ill, to 
all appearance dying, and there was no time 
to be lost. 

Leon Hastings found Ned Lyons in a dingy 
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little room on the ground floor of a rather 
disreputable boarding-house, but his impa- 
tience was destined to have a check ; the man 
was indeed there, and he was the right one. 
Leon bent over him, recognising the ugly 
features that had been wont to wear such an 
insolent look long ago at Amadoon, but want 
and suffering, and the contempt of strangers, 
had quelled the bullying nature, and the fever 
which had wasted the once strong, active 
frame, had softened the expression of the 
coarse features. He was sleeping heavily, 
and Leon's first instinct was to awaken him, 
so impatient was he for the information Ned 
could give him ; but he checked the selfish 
eagerness that would have deprived the suf- 
ferer of a few minutes' sleep, and sat down 
quietly to wait until he should waken. 

There was an old woman pottering about 
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the room ; he beckoned her to him and asked 
her a few questions, then sent the man he had 
brought with him to get some things for the 
-sick man. 

Leon sat on and on, until the short day 
•began to close in, and still Ned slumbered ; 
lie looked so ghastly in his sleep, that a fear 
seized Leon that he might never waken from 
it at all. But he did at last, with a start and 
a sigh, and a smothered exclamation, as he 
<;aught sight of a stranger in the room ; he 
thought at first it was a doctor, but the old 
woman lighted a candle and held it to them, 
:and then he recognised Leon, although the 
latter had been a boy when he left Arnadoon. 
, In spite of the eager questions burning his 
lips, Leon constrained himself to be gentle 
and quiet ; seeing that Lyons was terribly 
exhausted, he made him take some of the 
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nourislinient the man had brought in. Ned 
muttered a few grateful words ; a stranger in 
a foreign land, he had learned that to which 
his heart had been dead in happier days at 
Arnadoon ; sick and suffering and despised,, 
he had learnt humility and gratitude. 



But it was no use after all; Leon 
could hardly realize it at first, that after 
having come so far and toiled so hard, and 
spent so much of his scanty fortune, it was- 
all for nothing; his aunt had been rights 
there was nothing in it, he had been follow- 
ing a mirage all this while, wasting time and 
money on a wild-goose chase, for Ned Lyons 
hadn't anything to tell. 

Ned was perfectly ready to speak the truth ; 
lying there face to face with death, he was 
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not likely to deceive, but he had nothing to 
say that could help Leon one iota nearer to 
his wishes ; he had, indeed, once, and only 
once, been in Mr. Hastings' library, he re- 
membered it well, even to the fact of poor 
silly Sam MacMartin coming and staring in 
the window at them ; he had signed a paper,, 
too, and knew what it was about, it was only 
relating to a little patch of ground he had 
promised to give up to Mr. Hastings, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum of money. He had 
never signed anything else for the old gentle- 
man ; what had been running in poor Sam's^ 
bothered brain when he said the words which 
started Leon on this fruitless search, it would 
be hard to say. It was plain now Ned Lyons 
knew no more of the missing will than Leon 
did himself. 

Leon turned giddy and as white, for a 
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minute or two, as the sick man himself ; he 
had allowed his hopes to gain such ground 
that this sudden downfall of them almost 
crushed him for a moment. Perhaps it was 
well for him that common charity compelled 
him to rouse himself. 

Ned Lyons grew rapidly worse, and he was 
obliged to hurry for a doctor, and also, if 
possible, to find a priest, as the poor man 
wished for the last rites of his Church. 

Happily Leon found both, but Ned Lyons 
had taken an intense desire that he should 
not leave him, and he yielded to the sick 
man's wish, staying with him all the long 
night, until, in the dim November morning, 
the weary eyes closed to open no more on 
earth. 

Then, when he could be of use no longer, 
Leon went to his hotel to look his disappoint- 
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ment in the face, a good deal sobered and 
saddened by the scene he had gone through. 

His one idea now was to get home, that is, 
to Oldtown. He thought, with a touch of 
bitterness, that there was only one person, 
after all, who would care, as regarded hibaself ,. 
whether he succeeded or failed, and she wa& 
ill and lonely and wanted him. She had 
never believed he would succeed, yet she wa& 
the last in the world to say, " I told you so,'^ 
now he had failed. 



It was the afternoon of a bright November 
day, such a day as comes sometimes even 
in November, with cloudless sky and clear 
frosty air, when Leon Hastings walked up the 
familiar street. One or two people looked 
out of their windows as he passed, but other- 
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wise it looked utterly silent and deserted, as 
much so as that afternoon when Evelyn War- 
burton had promised to come to Beech 
Cottage, and yet never came. 

Leon walked fast at first, but as he got out 
of the town and near his aunt's house, his 
steps began to lag. He had been in such a 
hurry to get back, and now that he was 
almost there he felt a sort . of unaccountable 
hesitation in walking the last few steps and 
going in. 

He opened the gate, the garden looked 
neglected ; it had missed his care. He had 
written to tell his aunt he was coming ; still 
he was afraid of startling her, so he only rang 
the bell gently. It was not answered, and he 
had to ring again. In doing so, he noticed 
that the hall door was only closed, not fas- 
tened. He pushed it open and went in. He 
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looked into the drawing-room, it was empty ; 
into the dining-room, it was empty also. His 
aunt had not been downstairs that day, he 
could see it by the look of the room. He 
knew the difference perfectly well between 
lier arrangement of things and Grimstone's. 
A sudden undefined fear was in his heart as 
he went gently upstairs and paused outside 
the door of her room. 

He listened, there was no sound, so he 
gave a low knock, but there was no answer. 
He knocked again, but all was silent, the 
house seemed very still. 

Seriously uneasy, he opened the door, half 
expecting to find the room was empty, but no, 
it was not empty. 

Three times before had Leon stood in the 
presence of death, and, at the first glance, he 
saw how it was. 
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Grimstone had come in, and, slipping up* 
stairs, stood behind him now. 

"It's a judgment on you, sir," she groaned 
in her solemn tones ; but Leon did not hear 
her ; " a warning to you, sir," she began — 
but there she stopped, and slunk away 
frightened at the sight of such grief* as she 
could neither understand nor sympathize- 
with. 

Mrs. Woodward was dead ; she had passed 
painlessly away the night before, and lay now 
with Leon's last letter clasped in her dead 
hand ; it had come in time, but he had not ;. 
he was too late, too late for those spoken 
words of reconciliation he had looked forward 
to so eagerly. 

Bitter self-reproach mingled with Leon's- 
grief; this woman who had been so good to 
him, who had striven to act a mother's part 
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to the orphan lad, had been left by him who 
owed her so much gratitude, to die alone, 
only a hired servant to close her eyes, instead 
of him who owed her a son's duty. 

He had thought only of his own selfish 
aggrandizement, and had neglected her in her 
hour of trial. 

He knew that he could not have prolonged 
her life, but he might have helped to cheer her 
last hours. He knew now, when it was too late, 
that Arnadoon was nothing to him in com- 
parison to what he had lost in her. 

Leon locked the door, for he dreaded 
another intrusion of Grimstone, and then, 
standing by the bedside, he looked the past 
in the face, and found himself guilty of many 
things. 

The November sun was setting in red glory 
in the west, and its reflection was crimson- 
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ing the eastern sky ; the twice-reflected light 
came through the window, and played on the 
pale, peaceful face of the dead, and the grief- 
contracted features of the living. 

From that very window Mrs. Woodward 
had watched the dawn and prayed for Leon, 
that he might have strength to bear his trial, 
whether that trial should be disappointment 
or success. Here, too, Leon, in the hour of his 
humiliation and Ms sorrow, knelt down and 
prayed in the silent chamber, alone with the 
dead. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



OLDTOWN aOSSIP. 




F course the busy tongues of Oldtown 
knew all the circumstances of Mrs. 

"Woodward's death, and Leon's return too 
late ; knew a good deal, too, of Leon's expe- 
dition to America, and learned the principal 
part of it, viz., that he had failed. Of course, 
knowing all this, they were not very 
sparing in their remarks on him. He found 
their active tongues had lost nothing in bit- 
terness during his absence, for the remarks 
came round to his ears as such remarks 
always do. 
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But he himself minded them far less than 
he did formerly, and, indeed, troubled his 
head very little about them. Unconsciously 
to himself, the boyish, thoughtless portion of 
his nature was passing away from him, leav- 
ing in its place the earnest, steadfast man, 
anxious to make up for lost time, and set 
about his life work in the world, even though 
that work should not be what he, in his 
boyish eagerness, would have chosen. 

Perhaps you will wonder if the gossips of 
Oldtown felt any remorse for having come 
between Mrs. Woodward and her nephew, 
and embittered the last months of her life. I 
am not sure, but I don't think they did as a 
rule, to which there was one distinct and 
honourable exception. 

Miss Twaddle had not been by any means 
one of the most guilty, but she intercepted 
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Ledn one day to say, in a very nervous 
manner, with a great deal of blushing, that 
she was afraid she had helped to make mis- 
chief by an unguarded use of her tongue, but 
she was very sorry, ; and here Miss Twaddle 
got very ungrammatical and very penitent, 
and hoped he would come and dine with her 
some day, though she was only a stupid old 
woman. 

Leon forgave her freely, and went, for 
indeed Miss Twaddle was a good old soul, 
though she was, as John Dilford said when 
he made his first and only pun, " a question- 
able character." 



** I see Mr. Tremaine a great deal with young 
Hastings," remarked Mrs. Oreswell one day, 
in her good-humoured voice, " I am sure I 
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hope he may do him good. If he would 
preach him a little sermon now and then it 
would be a charity." 

" He has asked him to stay with him/' re- 
plied her husband, rather dryly, " and I sus- 
pect, my dear, that is more to the purpose 
just at present ; he must have been terribly 
lonely, poor young fellow." 

When the first shock was over, and Leoit 
Hastings had time and spirit to look about 
him again, and notice what was going on in 
Oldtown, one or two things surprised him a 
good deal. The first was the absence of 
Evelyn Warburton. When he asked Mrs. 
Dilf ord about him, instead of giving a straight 
answer, she shook her head mysteriously, and 
murmured something about deception and 
trial. 

The second thing that astonished Leon,. 
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and made him very angry, too, was that more 
than once he heard Geraldine Beresford's 
character and conduct discussed in anything 
but charitable language. 

People had waited until Evelyn was gone, 
and then tongues began to wag ; they began 
to wonder why he was gone, and ^hy this 
was so and that was so, and from wondering 
whys they came to inventing them, breath- 
ing on the innocent girl's name with scandal's 
polluted breath. 

Slighting words and coarse remarks came 
round to Geraldine' s ears, principally through 
Mrs. Dilford, who would wind up by saying, 
** I only tell you this, my dear, to warn you 
not to place confidence in so and so." But 
the remarks would ihake Geraldine' s ears 
tingle and her cheeks burn. Then she was 
BO iinprotected ; Wilfrid too young to be of 
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use, her mother away, and she had no father, 
80 she was altogether a suitable person for 
gossip lovers and scandalmongers to fall 
upon. 

Mrs. Beresford had not yet returned. Mrs. 
Breton was better, but still so ill that she 
was unable to leave her, not able even to 
write much, her time was so fully occupied 
with the invalid ; only a line now and then 
hoping they were going on smoothly. 

Geraldine in her replies stuck to generah- 
ties, how could she worry her mother by 
telling her of the numerous irritating little 
pin pricks she was enduring, of covert sneers 
and side cuts delivered with a smiling face ; 
the Beresfords had fancied they had no 
enemies in Oldtown, but there were plenty 
of people in it who felt that the Beresfords 
were different from themselves, and disliked 
them accordingly. 
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As time went on, and Geraldine began to 
understand more fully what Evelyn had left 
lier to, the nature of her feelings towards 
him changed a good deal ; the desire for his 
return, and that things should be cleared up 
between them, became less continual ; she 
-could not but feel that he must be suspicious 
and credulous, who could go off and leave her 
at the first breath of an evil word without 
even an attempt at an explanation ; she had 
believed and trusted in him so fully, and he 
had fallen short of the standard she had 
raised for him. 

There was another person who was dis- 
appointed in Evelyn Warburton ; the friend 
who had believed him the model of every 
manly virtue, could not but think that in this 
case he had hardly acted either honourably 
or bravely ; he defended him in his own mind 
as long as he could, but his friendship had 
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received a shock ; there was never the shadow 
of a quarrel between Evelyn Warburton and 
Leon Hastings, only the gradual falling apart 
of two natures that differed more as they grew 
older. 

If Leon Hastings had had a liking for 
Geraldine Beresford before resolutely crushed 
down, not, only in honour to his friend, but 
because were Evelyn and he trying for the^ 
same thing, Evelyn he knew would be pretty 
sure to win, it sprang up now stronger than 
ever ; it did not lessen his respect for her 
that Evelyn had slighted her, and herein lay 
one difference between him and his friend. 
Had Evelyn been in Leon's place, he would. 
not have cared for Geraldine after what had 
passed ; but Leon's very pity and indignation 
only strengthened his feelings. Two months- 
before he had left this girl, happy as it seemed^ 
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in the love and admiration of one she behoved 
to be honourable and true ; out of reach he 
fancied in her brightness and innocence of 
the scurrilous tongues of Oldtown ; he came 
back to find her, brave and bright still, 
though a few words had come between her 
and the happiness that had appeared almost 
within her reach. He saw her, with toa 
much self-respect to show outward regret for 
what she had lost, striving to bear quietly 
and live down covert insinuations and cut- 
ting words, and in the very struggle passing 
from a bright innocent girl, into a brave,, 
patient woman. 

Leon Hastings remained in Oldtown at 
Mr. Tremaine's, to settle his aunt's affairs. 
Mrs. Woodward had been very well off, but 
her income was a jointure, and went back to 
her husband's family at her death ; aU that 
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she had to leave, she left to her nephew, but 
that was only a small sum of money and the 
little house they had lived in in Oldtown ; 
this, following Mr. Tremaine's advice he deter- 
mined to let ; but Leon had spent the greater 
portion of his own money, all as it turned out 
for nothing, and now found himself possessed 
•of a very small portion of worldly goods ; 
however, he had enough to enable him to 
finish his college course and start him in some 
profession ; time and patience and persever- 
ance must do the rest, only it seemed to put 
something Leon had begun to think of very 
far off indeed. Still he would work hard, 
cheering himself with the thought that he 
might not be working altogether for himself, 
even though the hope he had was a very dim 
one, far away in the distant future that might 
never come. 
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L^on was passing Mrs. Fitz-Eustace's 
garden gate one day, and saw her standing 
at it ; he would have stopped and spoken to 
her, but she made a little stiff bow as much 
as to say — " Touch me if you dare," and 
turned her back on him. 

However, he had not gone far when ho 
heard an odd sound behind him, and looking 
back saw Mrs. Fitz-Eustace flourishing an 
umbrella and beckoning violently — 

" I thought I should have beeii able to cut 
you dead," she said, excitedly, "but I 
couldn't manage it ; I am very angry with 
you, though — ^you were going to leave Old-r 
town without bidding me good-bye." 

He made his peace with the old lady with 
some diflficulty and went into the house with 

her. 

She questioned him a good deal as to his 
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prospects, and as to what lie was going to 
do; when he was going away, slje shook 
hands with him vigorously. 

" I am very sorry you are going, Mr. 
Hastings ; I shall never forget your taking 
me to the circus, I enjoyed myself so much, 
and do you know the washerwoman has done 
the shirts beautifully ever since." 

Leon combined truth and politeness as 
well as he could, by saying he should never 
forget it either. 

" But, wait a moment, I have a keepsake 
for you," said Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, and re- 
tiring for a moment, she returned with a pair 
of purple gloves, that must certainly have 

« 

been the twin brethren of those the sandy- 
haired boy wore at Mrs. Oresweirs dance, 
they were enough to set one's teeth on edge. 
I think it would have driven Evelyn Warbur- 
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ton wild, had any one ventured to present 
them to him, he would probably have refused 
them; but it was a good point in Leon's 
nature, the dislike to giving pain ; not for 
worlds would he have slighted the old lady's 
little present, queer though it might be. So 
he took it as it was meant. 

" I will keep them for your sake ; " he did 
not say wear them. " Thank you, Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace." 

" I am glad you like them," said Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace, gleefully, " and now I will tell you 
a secret, 1 got them at a cheap sale, and they 
only cost a shilling, but there is really good 
material in them, and I know you won't think 
the worse of them for it*" 

Leon would not have laughed on any 
account just then, but he had a hard 
struggle. 
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" Oh, by-the-by, I have a letter for you, 
exclaimed Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, " T wanted to 
give you some advice, so I just wrote it 
down, don't open it until you are out of this ;. 
go now, I am busy." 

Leon had not gone far before he opened 
her letter, carelessly, it is true, for he did not 
appreciate a letter of unasked advice more 
than most people ; but then he started, Mrs. 
Fitz's advice was of a peculiar nature, un- 
expected like herself. There were a few lines 
indeed in her crabbed handwriting and a bank 
note for fifty pounds. Her letter ran thus : — 

"My dear Mb. HastHstgs, 

" Please accept the enclosed ; havings 
a little money in your pocket may keep you 
from some of the temptations other young 
men fall into. I am always afraid of gam- 
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bling, for pity's sake don't ! You must not 
be offended with an old woman for giving 
you this ; I shall expect to see you a great 
man some day. 

*' Yours sincerely, 

" Saeah Fitz-Eustacb." 

" P.S. — They never give one a well-aired 
bed in a lodging-house, you should be very 
particular about it, and don't forget to lock 
your tea-caddy. 

"S. F." 

Leon Hastings did not hesitate to accept 
the hideous gloves, but he did hesitate now ; 
he read the letter over again with strange 
mixed feelings of gratitude and astonishment ; 
she had taken him by surprise, this little, 
queer, shabbily dressed old woman — what had 
he done to deserve such generosity from her ? 

VOL. II. L 
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For a moment there was a mist before his 
eyes, then he ran back to the house, thrusting 
the letter into his pocket. 

The hall door was open, and following the 
impulse of the moment, he ran in ; he knocked 
at the dining-room door, where he had left 
Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, but no one said come in. 

In his excitement he pushed it open and 
went in, but he met a torrent of wrath which 
cooled him pretty quickly. Mrs. Fitz-Eustace 
had chosen that unlucky moment to make 
some alteration in her cap and her false front, 
she had them both spread out on the table 
before her, and was snipping at them with a 
large pair of scissors. She was at this em- 
ployment when Leon rushed in ; she made 
one dash at a crochet antimacassar and en- 
veloped herself in it. 

" Sir ! " she shrieked. " May I ask — the 
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reason — what — this unmannerly intrusion ? " 
gurgled Mrs. Fitz-Eustace, from the shelter 
of her crochet shawl. *' I — I — thought you 
were a gentleman ! " 

And Leon retreated in terrible confusion. 
However, he saw her again that evening, and 
made his peace with her, but she would not 
take back her generous gift. 

" I am what people would call rich, Mr. 
Hastings,'* she said, " but for all that, I don't 
see the use of wasting a penny, my dear." 




CHAPTER IX. 



AN INCONVENIENTLY STRAIGHTFORWARD FRIEND. 




BRALDINB experienced an uneasy 
twinge of anxiety, when one afternoon, 
at about four o'clock, she perceived the sandy- 
haired boy proceeding up the street alone^ 
with an unusual amount, even for him, of 
bustle and importance in his manner; he 
looked very much overheated, although the 
day was cold even for the beginning of 
December, and great gusts of wind swept 
down the street, whirling the dust about in 
clouds. Oldtown looked ugly now, almost to 
hideousness, when it was deprived of the 
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briglit lights . and soft shadows of the warm 
summer colouring; it looked flat and bare 
and dreary. 

Mrs. Beresford was still away, and 
Oeraldine and Wilfrid keeping house to- 
gether. Wilfrid had come to Geraldine that 
morning, and asked her for ten shillings. 

" I have not got a penny of my own, you 
know, Wilfrid, and I can't give you the 
housekeeping money." 

" Can't you lend some to a fellow, though ? 
said Wilfrid. "What a stinge you are 
Oeraldine." 

" I really don't think I can," she said, with 
an anxious look ; " I am afraid of running 
short. Stay — what do you want it for ? I 
might lend you five." 

" I want it. Can't you trust me without 
bothering ? " said Wilfrid, roughly. 



99 
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And as Geraldine bent her head to look 
into her purse, she did not notice the shifting 
look in his handsome eyes, as he turned his 
head away from her. Not that Geraldine 
implicitly trusted Wilfrid by any means, for 
dearly as she loved . her brother, she was 
hardly as blind to his faults as their mother 
had been hitherto. 

Wilfrid took the five shillings his sister 
gave him rather ungraciously, and went off. 

Geraldine was not much given to nervous 
or unreasonable fears, but she did feel un- 
easy when she saw James Rupert stop at the 
gate alone ; she could not help thinking that 
he had come to tell her Wilfrid was ill, or that 
something had happened to him ; but his 
first words puzzled more than they alarmed 
her — 

" Where's Wilfrid ? " 
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" I don't know," said Geraldine. " Did 
lie not come down in the train with you ? " 

James Rupert opened his ugly eyes in 
blank astonishment. 

" Why he was not at school to-day at all, 
I thought he must be ill, and ran down here 
to look him up, he ^seemed to be seedy so 
often lately." 

Geraldine looked white and puzzled, as 
she answered the last part of Rupert's 
sentence first. 

" Seedy ! he has been as well as possible 
lately. Wilfrid is almost never ill." 

James looked puzzled, too, his honest face 
blazing up to the roots of his sandy hair. 

" 'Pon my whiskers," he began, but 
stopped abruptly andremodifiedhis sentence. 
"I assure you, Miss," ho said (a style of 
anonymous address which by-the-by Geraldine 
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abhorred), "he missed school twice last 
week, and said he was ill when he was asked 
about it." 

Geraldine began to feel very uncomfort- 
able. Wilfrid had started for school every 
morning the past week in perfect health — 
what could he be at ? She was silent for a 
minute or two, and James Kupert, thinking 
she doubted his account, said, earnestly — 

"TU be ducked! if he didn't. Miss'' 
(certainly Mr. Rupert would have writhed, 
could he have heard his son). 

" But Wilfrid is quite well," said Geraldine 
at last. 

Rupert blushed as if he was the guilty 
person, choked and stumbled, with an uneasy 

conviction that the friend he admired so 

■t 

much had told a lie. 

"I'm afraid he's in a scrape, then," he 
said, abruptly. " I say, who are these ? " 
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Geraldine turned, she had her back to the 
gate, and now she saw her two uncles coming 
in. Her first idea was that they had come to 
tell her something had happened to Wilfrid, 
and she hardly waited to shake hands before 
fihe said — 

" Have you seen him ? 

But they evidently knew nothing at all 
■about him ; and Geraldine having betrayed 
in her eagerness that something was wrong, 
fihe had to explain what it was to her elder 
uncle, while the younger one questioned 
Rupert in his sharp, decisive tones, which 
made the latter blush and stammer more than 
usual, especially as he felt he was betraying 
his friend. 

They went into the house, Rupert follow- 
ing, downcast and ashamed ; the elder Mr. 
Beresford distressed and annoyed, his brother 
Clarence declaring in his sharp tones that 
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Geraldine and her mother had mismanaged 
the boy between them. 

Geraldine was silent, too unhappy just 
then for self-defence, feeling that Wilfrid had 
acted dishonourably, and that she had failed 
miserably in keeping him out of scrapes in 
her mother's absence. 

Her uncle Clarence went on speaking 
sharply to Geraldine, but his elder brother- 
interrupted him. Mr. Beresford was one of 
those quiet persons who allow themselves to 
be ruled up to a certain point, and then unex- 
pectedly assert their own authority. Now he 
checked his brother — 

" Never mind, Clarence ; it is very disap- 
pointing, but it can't be helped. I blame 
myself in the matter ; it was a great mistake 
sending a boy in and out of town to a day 
school who was not thoroughly steady." 
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" And Wilfrid seems quite untrustworthy,'* 
said Clarence. 

Geraldine winced a little. 

" Don't be vexed, my dear," said her elder 
uncle, gently, *^ we are not blaming you. 
The best thing now is for Wilfrid and you to 
come to us until your mother comes home ; 
we came down here to-day to ask you to do 



so. 



All this time, James Rupert had been 
wanting to go away, but being awkward and 
shy, in spite of his airs in the presence of 
strangers, did not see how to manage it; 
however, at last he bolted up to Geraldine, 
upsetting a chair. 

"Good-by, Miss — ^you won't row him 
awfully, will you? And tell him, please^ 
I'm just mad at getting him into such a 
scrape." 
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Mr. Beresford smiled. 

" What is your name, my boy ? " 

" James Rupert." 

" James Rupert," said Mr. Beresford, 
absently, shaking hands with him. 

" Of Arnadoon," said the sandy-haired boy, 
proudly, returning the shake with interest. 

" Oh — ah," said Mr. Beresford, with a 
chill in his tone, and Rupert, who had hoped 
to impress him deeply by the announcement, 
felt his hand suddenly dropped. 

Obtuse though he was, he could not help 
seeing that the strange gentleman turned 
from him with a sort of aversion, and as he 
left the room he was conscious of Mr. Clarence 
Beresford shrugging his shoulders, and say- 
ing— 

" Queer specimen that, the old rogue^s 



son." 
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The sandy-haired bpy walked down the 
path, his face the colour of a scarlet poppy. 
What had they meant ? — his father a rogue t 
How dare they say such things, and look 
askance at him that way. His honest heart 
felt as if it had received a douche of cold 
water. 

" What sort of a boy is that," said Mr. 
Beresford, "to be a friend of Wilfrid's ? " 

"Yes," said Geraldine, " and he is a good 
boy, though certainly he is wonderfully ugly." 

Her uncle laughed. 

" I confess I have rather an antipathy to 
the Ruperts; I knew something of the father 
before he got Arnadoon — a plausible rogue, 
with a certain amount of gentleman liuess. 
I cannot help thinking he used some of his 
underhand tricks to oust young Hastings out 
of his inheritance. By the way, he, Hast- 
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ings, lives in Oldtown, doesn't he ? I knew 
his uncle and the nephew too when he was a 
boy, but that was several years ago, I dare- 
say I should hardly recognise him now." 

" There he is/* said Geraldine, as Leon 
passed down the street. 

" Which of them ? " said her uncle, and a 
slight change came over Geraldine's face As 
fihe saw the person he was walking with was 
Evelyn Warburton, 

But her voice was the same as usual as she 
said — 

" The one nearest the railings." 

"Ah," said Mr, Beresford, "a fine looking 
young fellow he has grown ; it is a pity for 
him—" 

" No doubt he deserved it," said Geraldine's 
uncle Clarence. " How it blows ! " he added, 
coming to the window, and watching the 
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masses of grey cloud drifting rapidly across 
the sky, and the dust sweeping down the 
road, where the only object was Miss Twaddle, 
battling with an umbrella, which had turned 
inside out. 

" The wind is rising, it will be a storm 
before night,*' said the elder Mr. Beresford. 

Geraldine came over and stood by her 
uncle, looking out, but there was no symptom 
of Wilfrid. 

" Was that thunder ? " she said. 

Her uncle shook his head ; it was only the 
wind howling round the house, and tearing 
through the trees. 

Half an hour later there was a thundering 
knock at the door, and, before the servant 
could open it, another and another, more 
and more violent. 

Geraldine was standing inside the curtain. 
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with her back to the window, when Jaine& 
Rupert burst in, his usually red face white, 
and his stiff hair standing upright on hia 
head ; he did not see Geraldine in the shadow,, 
and the room was dim, for the short Decem- 
ber daylight was beginning to fade. 

^ James rushed up to the two gentlemen, 
standing on either side of the hearthrug. 

*' Don't tell her," he said, "but he will be 
drowned ! he will certainly be drowned I Oh, 
can't we do anything to save him? Pat 
Regan, the boatman, says it will be an awful 
night." 

" What is it ? " said Mr, Beresford, his 
dark complexion turning grey ; " not Wil- 
frid?" 

" Can't you speak quietly, and tell us what 
it is ? " said Mr. Clarence ; but he, too, looked 
startled. 
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Geraldine sprang out of the shadow of the 
window curtain, and stood beside them. 

" Tell me what it is," she said, " I must 
know." 

. " Oh, I didn't think you were there," said 
Rupert, trying to speak quietly, " but you 
will have to hear now ; it was Jacky Ores- 
well told me. His brother Ned and Beresf ord 
had stolen Pat Regan's old boat, and gone off 
to the South Point, to shoot rabbits; they 
started in the morning, when it was calm, 
but the storm has risen now, and Pat says 
they will never get back alive, for his old boat 
is rotten." 

" Oh, they won't start when they see it so 
bad," said Clarence Beresford. 

" No," said Geraldine, hopelessly, " there 
is no chance of that ; Wilfrid would 
rather risk the dangers of returning, than 

VOL. II. M 
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stay all night on the South Point in tho 
dark." 

Mr. Beresford looked grave — 

" The best thing to be done is to go down to 
the shore; we can do nothing here, at anyrate." 

"Much use we are," said his brother, 
gloomily ; " I haven't touched an oar these 
fifteen years, and I doubt if George has either ; 
but we had better go." A little apart he 
said, " We shall never be able to face Clara, 
if her boy is lost." Then aloud, " You are 
never dreaming of coming, Geraldine ? " as 
she came down in her hat and jacket. 

" I must," said Geraldine. 

He gave one glance at the white, set face, 
and resolute eyes, and yielded. 

** T met Hastings on the way here, and told 
him what had happened ; he might think of 
something, he is such a clever fellow," said 
Rupert. 



CHAPTER X. 



jERALDINE and her uncles and 
James Rupert struggled down to 
the shore, in the wind and rain, which had 
begun to come down heavily. A little group 
of people were assembled on the strand, look- 
ing eagerly out in the direction of the South 
Point, an island some miles out ; their faces 
looked weird and white, in the half light, and 
some were talking excitedly. None of the 
Creswells were there, except Jack, tho 
youngest boy ; Mr. Creswell was away, and 
Mrs. Creswell at home, in hysterics. Tho 
little boy was sitting on a stone by himself. 
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crying quietly ; Dolphy Dilford stood a little 
apart, dividing his attention between watch- 
ing Jack Creswell curiously, and looking 
through the wrong end of a telescope, in 
imitation of Pat Regan, who, with his large 
one, was watching closely a little black speck^ 
which was tossing on the waves, about two 
miles out. 

The wind came sweeping and howling 
along the level shore, where the waves came 
dashing up to the very feet of the watchers ; 
the tide was running in violently, and the 
wind was on shore also. 

The group of people consisted principally 
of women and children, with the exception of 
Leon Hastings, Evelyn Warburton and 
Pat Regan ; Leon was standing by himself, 
not looking out to sea, but down on the 
pebbles at his feet, with a grave, stem face. 
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Evelyn saw the Beresfords, and came up 
to them at once. 

" Don't be frightened, Geraldine," he said 
gently, and then glanced at her, to see if she 
seemed pleased or annoyed. But there was 
nothing in her face to tell him that she noticed 
either the tone in which he spoke, or that he 
used her Christian name ; her dark eyes were 
strained eagerly in the direction of that tiny 
speck out at sea. 

"Is there any hope, Mr. Warburton?'* 
she said, mechanically. 

I don't think thatjust then she remembered 
anything of what had passed between her and 
Evelyn. 

" Of course there is hope," he said coldly, 
and walked away huffed. 

At a little distance Miss Twaddle was 
offering Mrs. Dilf ord her umbrella, and asking 
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would it be any use ; the latter was respond- 
ing absently, as she watched Evelyn Warbur- 
ton's movements uneasily; he left the 
Beresfords, and walked up the beach, almost 
out of sight. 

Far out in their crazy boat the two boys 
were making vigorous efforts to save their 
young lives, despairing, but not quite hope- 
less, until Creswell's oar snapped across. 

"Heaven help them!" muttered Pat 
Regan, " they've lost an oar ; it's all up with 
them now," he added, calmly laying down 
his telescope. 

Regan's other boat, strong and sound, lay 
drawn up on the beach. Leon Hastings 
looked at it — 

" We might save them yet, shall we try 
Regan ? " 

"Not I, sir," said the man, civilly, but 
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firmly ; " IVe got a wife and a lot of chil- 
dren; I can't risk it." 

Leon looked round at the group, Eveljn 
was nowhere to be seen; Geraldine's two 
uncles came hurrying down. They would 
have done what they could to save Clara's 
boy, but they could not row, and he saw at 
once they would be of no use. 

" Let me go," implored James Rupert ; " I 
can row a little.*' 

But Leon shook his head. 

" No, Rupert,'* he said, laying his hand on 
the boy's shoulder; "you would do your 
best, I know, but I must go alone." 

Leon said it decidedly, there was no time 
to be lost ; ho knew himself to be strong and 
skilful, but he knew also it would be a 
struggle for life or death. 

Regan was ready enough to help him to get 
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the boat out, which was in itself a work of 
difficulty. 

" I know Warburton would go," cried 
James. " I see him now a good way off.'* 

" It will be too late," groaned Mr. Beres- 
ford, 

" With God's help, I will save them," said 
Leon. 

It was off at last, and Leon was rovring 
vigorously out, the wind sweeping round his 
uncovered head, and the boat bounding up 
and down over the waves. 

•' Keep her head well to it, sir," shouted 
Regan, " or she'll be swamped." 

Leon's coat and hat lay at James Eupert's 
feet, who stood watching them and him like 
a great faithful dog. 

The boat was not more than a few yards 
out when Evelyn Warburton came running 
down to the water s edge. 
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" Come back," he shouted, " and I will go 
with you.' 

But his friend did not hear him. 

" He will be drowned," said Evelyn, 
Tioarsely. " Why did you let him go without 
me?" 

"Never heed, sir," said the boatman; 
•*' he'll come back safe enough, he knows 
vwhat he's about, but I'm feared for the other 
(two." 

Geraldine, standing motionless, with strained 
»eyes, thinking of Wilfrid's danger, and her 

mother far away, unconscious of her boy's 

« 

peril, fancied the storm had lessened a little ; 
she said so to her uncle, but even as she 
.spoke, there was a flash and a peal of thunder 
and the clouds came more rapidly up the 
sky. 

At home, in their comfortable drawing- 
room, Geraldine was afraid of a thunder- 
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storm, but now she did not heed it, and re- 
sisted her uncle's entreaties that she would. 
go home. 

It was growing dark now. The keenest eye- 
could hardly discern Leon's boat ; for all they 
knew, the other might be already gone. 

They waited for what seemed hours, but 
was not really a long space of time, and then,, 
across the water came a long sharp cry. They 
all heard it — it might be a shout of triumph 
or a cry of anguish. Mixed with the moan- 
ing of the wind and waves, it sounded more 
like the latter. 

Then there was a long silence, and the- 
darkness gathered thickly. The watchers 
did not say it, but they were losing hope. 

Suddenly the clouds parted a little, and a 
watery ray of moonlight streamed out over 
the sea. It was only for a moment ; but at 
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the far end of the lane of light appeared a 
boat, with three people in it. 

Geraldine, standing at the other end and 
praying silently for the brothers and the 
friend in peril of their lives, was the first to 
see them. 

" He has got them ! " she cried, her voice 
sounding piercingly clear above the roar of 
the storm. 

" They will be safe yet, please God," said 
Mr. Tremaine's cheery voice in her ear ;. 
" don't cry, Eupert, there's a good boy," he 
added, in a lower tone, " it only makes it 
worse for his sister." 

Then Geraldine did not faint, but for some 
time it seemed to her she was hardly con- 
scious of what was going on around her. 

John Dilford had come down to the beack 
with Mr. Tremaine, and said to her — 
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" It is a moment of extreme agitation," but 
tis tones were less pompous than usual. He 
had been dressing for a dinner party in — , 
and cut a strange figure in his dress coat, 
with a flower in his button hole. He had 
addressed his remark to Geraldine, but she 
did not hear him, her ears were deaf from 
the strain to listen, and her eyes blind from 
looking. 

But presently she saw Mr. Tremaine fling 
off his coat and rush down to the water's 
^dge, with Evelyn Warburton and James 
Rupert, followed* by her uncles and Pat 
Eegan. She saw them rush into the water, 
but saw them driven violently back. As in a 
dream, she heard Mrs. Dilford say — 

" Mr. Tremaine is quite a muscular Chris- 
tian," and Miss Twaddle reply in a queer, 
robbing voice — 
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" It is very good of him, but I am afraid 
it is quite unclerical, rushing into the water 
in his shirt sleeves. Do you think I could be 
of any use ? I would — " 

But Miss Twaddle's remark was cut sud- 
denly short ; there was a shout, a shout there 
was no mistaking this time ; a shout of joy 
and thankfulness, as they rushed in again 
manfully, and dragged the boat up the beach 
to a place of safety. 

The next moment Geraldine was standinor 
in a group of dripping figures ; Wilfrid was 
clinging to her, white and trembling, now 
that the danger was over, while she was 
trying to thank his rescuer ; but no words 
would come, only a choking struggling to 
speak. She held out her hand, and Leon 
grasped it in his wet cold one, and looking 
down into her face, saw a look in the bright 
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dark eyes, wet with happy tears, that went 
through his >soul. 



The tide had turned, and, tossing up and 
down on the broken waves, Pat Regan's old 
boat drifted, bottom upwards, out to sea. 




CHAPTER XI. 



AFTER THREE TEARS. 




HEEB years do not make much change 
in a place like Oldtown. Outwardly 
it has neither improved nor decayed, it just 
stands still, quiet and stagnant ; but, in the 
lives of the people who have lived and are 
living there, comes changes, imperceptible to 
some and sudden to others. With some, 
indeed, they are so imperceptible as to be 
scarcely visible, as, for instance, Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace. The end of three years finds her in 
her ancient silk, fretting because she has 
dropped a threepenny bit between the board- 
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ing of her room, and given a hundred pounds 
out of her income to help a struggling nephew. 
She has got a new front, but otherwise she 
is much the same. To her have conie few 
changes since John Francis went out into the 
world, and she closed the eyes of the elder 
John Francis Fitz-Eustace, her husband, 
when (so tradition said) fussing had been the 
death of him. 

The time that has passed has not made 
much difference to her. Her friends say she 
is more irritable and exacting than ever, but 
when she goes at last they will miss her ; when 
the shrill, cracked voice is silent, and the 
fussy little body laid down for its last long 
sleep, they will know that sincerity, gener- 
osity and a warm heart are worth havings 
even if they are joined to some other odd 
qualities. 
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And Miss Twaddle ? Well, Miss Twaddle 
at sixty-three is much the same as Miss 
Twaddle at sixty. She does not look a day 
older, and is as inoffensive and well-meaning 
as ever. 

Her questioner has not yet got out of 
order ; she asked the other day, " Don't you 
think Mr. Tremaine is getting to look very 
old ? " And there is truth in her remark ; his 
hair is thickly streaked with grey, and his 
figure is not so upright or active as it was. 

Dolphy is three years older, three years 
taller and three years naughtier. His mother 
still says he has a gigantic intellect, but that 
the gate of it has not yet been found. 

Between ourselves I don't think it ever will 
be found to the end of the chapter. 

John Dilford is still toiling, bald and hot, 
and weary after the phantom, good style. 

VOL. II. N 
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He is thinking of marrying, and retails second- 
hand jokes over his mother's water biscuits. 
She says he is droller than ever ; he certainly 
is— poor John ! 

With Mrs. Dilford, Clementina, and Evelyn 
Warburton I have not yet done. Perhaps 
you will have wondered all this time what it 
was made Evelyn Warburton change his mind 
about Geraldine Beresford. No doubt you 
will have guessed that her kind friend, Mrs. 
Dilford, had a hand in it, and you will not 
have been far wrong. But what it was she 
said or did, remained a secret, and must re- 
main so still. 

It may seem strange that a clever, sensible 
man like Evelyn Warburton should have been 
credulous enough to believe and be guided by a 
woman like Mrs. Dilford, who, in his heart, 
he despised ; but he was, and stranger things 
happen every day. 
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" If an evil tongue had no power to touch 
the innocent, and was never believed by the 
wise and upright, we should not sin and 
suffer so much through evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering, the three special sins of re- 
spectable well-conducted Kttle places," said 
Mr. Tremaine, a short time after, when he, 
too, had felt the unseen lash, and had suffered 
from having his actions misrepresented and 
misconstrued. 



Three years had passed since that June 
evening when the widow and her children 
came to take possession of Beech Cottage. 
It looked much the same as it had done then, 
one warm evening early in August, with the 
roses and jessamine trailing over the gate- 
way, and the beech trees casting long shadows 
on the grass. 
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To the Beresfords, whatever it had come 
laden with to others, the time that had 
passed had brought good, not evil, on the 
whole. 

It was about seven o'clock, and Mrs. 
Beresford was standing in the back garden 
of the Cottage, talking to her eldest brother- 
in-law, a leaf of late strawberries in her 

hand. Her brother's wife was on her knees 

* 
searching among the borders, Wilfrid helping^ 

her. 

"Where is Geraldine?" she said, and 
laughed the little laugh that used to annoy 
her sister so much at one time, but now she 
turned with a smile, and said — 

"I hope you have got some good ones,. 
Mary ; I am afraid they are nearly all 
gone." 

Three years have made little change in Mrs.- 
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Beresford, except that her beautiful face has 
grown calmer and more cheerful. Time has 
softened the edge of her grief; she is better 
off, and suffers no longer from money cares. 
Time, also, has healed the breach between 
her and her relatives ; that and Wilfrid's 
peril drew them together again ; on each side 
they had learned to make allowances, and to 
take each other as they were. 

Wilfrid, the scapegrace, got off more 
easily than he deserved, especially as he ob- 
tained his great wish, and was sent to a good 
EngKsh school. But time has not dealt so 
kindly with his outward appearance as with 
his mother's ; to his own great distress he 
has grown decidedly plain. 

Out in the front garden, Geraldine was 
standing under the beech trees in her light 
fiummer dress, a bright eager look in her 
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dark eyes, which wandered away continually 
from the violets she was arranging. 

Had any one told Geraldine on that 
October afternoon when she had waited so 
long in vain, that not three years after she 
would be waiting there, watching far more 
eagerly for another, she would not have be- 
lieved it ; yet such was the case. 

With her, the three years that had passed 
had been those between eighteen and twenty- 
one, a time of life when people change a good 
deal. Geraldine, at twenty-one, thought 
' very differently about many things to what 
she had done at eighteen. But the change 
had not been for the worse ; one had only to 
look in her bright dark eyes to see that ; 
her face had gained in expression, and her 
character had deepened and strengthened. 

As her mind changed about other things, 
it changed also about Evelyn Warburton. No 
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doubt her girlish fancy had been much taken by 
thefact that a clever, sensible man like Evelyn, 
so much older than herself, should have 
sought her out, but she knew now that there 
had been no other feeling, and though she 
remembered those few months when he had 
been so much with them as a pleasant time, 
she had long ceased to wish them back. 

Since then she had seen little of Evelyn 
Warburton ; they had been a great deal away 
from Oldtown, and he had not been there 
most of the time they were at home. The 
few times she did see him he was not im- 
proved ; it must be a strong mind indeed that 
can resist constant association with lower 
ones. Insensibly, Evelyn had deteriorated, 
beginning to think more as they thought, to 
act more as they acted. 
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" What are you thinking of Geraldine ? " 
She had been watching, and yet she was taken 
by surprise j when the clear pleasant tones 
sounded in her ears she started. 

Leon Hastings took her hand and looked 
down into her face, a world of love and hap- 
piness in his eyes. It was not diflBcult to see 
how it was between them. 

Leon Hastings had changed, too, a good 
dealin outward appearance; he would never be 
handsome like Evelyn Warburton, but it was 
a very noble face that looked down into 
Geraldine's, now that the boyish irresolute- 
ness had passed out of it ; good hard work 
had taken that away. 

He had been thrown much with the Beres- 
fords since his rescue of Wilfrid. Mr. 
Beresford had advised him to read for the 
Bar. He considered himself as owing Leon 
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:Sb debt of gratitude, and gave him several use- 
ful hints , helping him on in many ways. All 
this time that he was working and studying, 
Leon felt more and more drawn to Geraldine 
Beresford. He had not meant to speak until 
he had some prospect of success, but it came 
out accidentally one pleasant spring evening, 
^nd the two went in the April twilight to 
Mrs. Beresford with an old story ever new. 
Leon was very penitent, and said he could not 
help it, and Greraldine said she did not mind 
waiting. 

■Mrs. Beresford, in the face of his earnest 
words and her pleading eyes, thought that it 
would do her no harm to wait, and then and 
there gave Leon Hastings a son's share in 
her heart. So it was settled, but it was to 
be a secret from every one, except the mem- 
bers of their own family. 
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" I have only come to say good-by," said 
Leon; " I must go to-morrow, to pay this 
long promised visit at Amadoon ; I can go 
with a clear conscience, now that I do not 
grudge it to Rupert any longer." 

" What friends you are now," said Geral- 
dine. 

"He is a fine, honest fellow^" said Leon,, 
"though his father does his best to ruin 
him. Do you know I have come to the con- 
clusion, for some time past, that a country 
gentleman's life would not have suited me at 
all; it is strange how one's ideas change^ 
Come in, and sing one song for me before I 

go- 

" Ah," said Geraldine, smiling, " you 

flatter me about my singing ; you know in 

your heart I have not much voice." 

" It is not that," said Leon, " but from 
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the time I heard you sing * The Mill Wheel/ 
at Mrs. Dilford's dinner party, I never cared 
in the same way for any otherJ 

" I am afraid I am in,terrupting a pleasant 
tSte-a-tete? '' 

The light was beginning to fail in the 
Beresford's drawing-room, and Geraldine was 
singing from memory, but the closing notes 
of her song ended with an abrupt wrong 
chord, as she turned, with a start, and saw 
Mrs. Dilford. Leon, too, was completely 
taken by surprise. The Beresfords had for a 
long time ceased to be so intimate with the 
Dilfords as to justify Mrs. Dilford walking 
into the house, without knocking, in such an 
unceremonious manner. 

"Don't let me interrupt your singing," she 
said, excitedly. She had her knitting with 
her, and the needles clattered violently. " I 
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was listemng to it as I came up the walk ; 
those simple ballads suit your voice exactly, 
I assure you. I heard Mr. Tremaine say so 
the other day, for people that have not a great 
deal of voice, or ear, they are just the thing." 

"It was a rather difficult Italian song, 
however, that Miss Beresford was singing 
just now,'* said Leon, coldly, with an angry 
light in his eyes. 

Greraldine herself laughed outright. 

" Shall I tell Mrs. Beresford Mrs. Dilford 
is here ? " said Leon Hastings. 

" Thank you," said Geraldine, " I think 
she is in the garden." 

Mrs. Dilford looked puzzled ; Oldtownknew 
nothing of Geraldine's engagement. She 
waited until Mrs. Beresford came in, to pro- 
duce her news, though she was evidently full 
of it. 
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Then she said, with a slight pressure of 
the hand — 

"My dear Mrs. Beresford, such an un- 
reasonable hour, but you will forgive me, I 
know — family affairs are so agitating — my 
poor Clementina — " 

" I hope she is not ill/' said Mrs. Beresford. 

" Oh no, not at all, but I shall die of lone- 
liness without her. The truth is — my dear 
Mrs. Beresford, I know I may confide in you 
— she is engaged to be married to her cousin, 
Mr. Warburton." 

I am afraid Mrs. Dilford delivered this 
piece of news hoping to spread confusion and 
dismay ; there was something in this woman's 
nature would have made her like to see 
Geraldine look pale, and miserable, but she 
was disappointed; the day was long past 
when this news could have given Geraldine 
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pain. Leon, looking down into her face with. 
a* strange, earnest look in his eyes, turned 
them away satisfied ; she did not even change 
colour at Evelyn's name. 

" I am glad to say he has quite given up 
the idea of being a clergyman ; we were all 
much against it." 

Geraldine did change colour now, and her 
lip curled with an expression unusual to it. 
So this man, she had once thought so firm 
and wise, had been turned from his resolutioH 
by people like the Dilfords. 

Then they gave Mrs* Dilford their con- 
gratulations, and she and her knitting bustled 
away to tell the news to some one else. 








CHAPTER XIL 



ASNADOON. 




T was on a bright August evening 
' Leon Hastings drove up to the 
door of his old home; there were two 
elderly gentlemen with him coming also to 
fitaj at Arnadoon, and their presence pre- 
vented there being any awkwardness in the 
meeting between Leon and Mr. Rupert. 
Presently, as they were all standing in the 
great square hall, there was a trampling as 
ot a couple of young horses on the pave- 
ment in the back of the house, and James 
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Rupert came tearing up to Leon regardless 
of the dignity of his seventeen years. 

" I am so glad you have come," he 
shouted. "Come along now, and see the 
dogs, and horses, and everything. I made 
them give you the best bedroom. I'm so very 
glad you are here at last." And in tha 
warmth of that honest greeting, Leon forgot 
that he came as a stranger to the home of his- 
fathers. 

Leon had not seen Mr. Rupert for about 
ten years, and he thought him a good deal 
altered ; not that he was much older looking, 
for he was a young man for his age, but 
there was an uneasy expression in his eyes, 
and at times a nervousness in the oily 
manner. 

James was as ugly as ever, yet still 
strangely like the portrait of his beautiful 
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mother ; his manners were improved, and he 
was not quite so uncouth. He dragged off 
Leon to see everything, especially the new 
cricket ground, describing how he had got up 
a cricket club in Arna. 

** I want so much to try and do some good 
to the people," he said, with boyish earnest- 
ness, speaking out his mind more freely to 
Leon than he would to any one else. 

" Do you remember," he said, " a sermon 
Mr. Tremaine preached one Sunday when we 
were at Oldtown, about a year ago, and how 
he said we should each try to do some good 
in our generation ? " 

Leon did remember it. 

" And," continued James, " I have thoughfc 
about it ever since; but it is not much I 
shall ever be able to do, I'm such a stupid 

VOL. ir. o 
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fellow, and have always been lazy and selfish. 
Then the people don't like me, I used to 
bully them so at one time." 

Leon was silent, thinking he had far more 
cause to reproach himself with laziness and 
selfishness than James Rupert. Presently he 
said — 

" I think you will make a good landlord, 
James, and an honourable upright man." 

The boy's honest face flushed with pleasure 
at the praise from his friend, but he shook 
his head. 

Mr. Rupert was very civil to Leon when he 
met him, but kept out of his way a good 
deal. He was to stay a week at Arnadoon, 
and it was the day after his arrival ; Rupert 
had insisted on taking him over all the house, 
most of which was as familiar to Leon as to 
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James himself, though a good deal had been 
altered since his uncle's time. 

They paused at last outside the door of 
Mr. Rupert's room. 

" This is my father's room," said James ; 
*^ he does not like my fussing about it as a 
rule, but this once he won't mind." 

" You had better not," said Leon, moving 
away ; but James had already burst open the 
door. 

His father barred his ingress. 

" Go away at once, James, " he said, 
angrily, almost pushing him into the passage, 
" you are only worrying Mr. Hastings." 

Mr. Rupert's voice shook strangely, and 
the face he turned to Leon was very pale. 

It was the last day but one of Leon's stay 
at Amadoon, and James Rupert's birthday ; 
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he was in even more exuberant spirits than 
usual, for he was going out shooting, his 
father had for once given him special permis- 
sion to do so. It puzzled Leon a good deal, 
that Mr. Eupert, brave enough as regarded 
himself, should be cowardly to a degree about 
his son ! He was miserable if he fancied he 
was doing anything in which there was any 
danger ; he was more nervous than a woman 
about his safety, and in this only his intense 
affection for him came out, for bland as he 
was to other people, he scolded James to an 
extent Leon wondered his temper could 
stand. . 

Rupert's being the happy possessor of a 
gun, did not, I am afraid, increase the 
pleasure of the rest of the shooting party ; 
in his unaccustomed and awkward fingers it 
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was rather dangerous. His first exploit was 
to mistake the head of an elderly gentleman, 
who was moving along at^ the other side of 
the hedge, for a rabbit ; fortunately he fired 
so very wide of the mark that Mr. Roth well 
escaped' in safety. 

" Put that boy in front of me ! " shouted 
the old gentleman, in a terrible rage. " Put 
him yards in front of me where I can see 
what he's at ; he'll be the death of us ! " 

Mr. Rupert had not gone out with the 
shooting party; late in the afternoon he 
stood in his own room ; it was hot, almost to 
sultriness, but a fire burned fiercely in the 
grate — a wood fire — the flames blazed up 
brightly round the forked logs, and showers 
of white ashes fell on the polished stone ; the 
flames curled and danced and sparkled, as 
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Mr. Rupert meant they should do presently 
round the paper he held in his hand with 
nervous, irresolute fingers. The paper waa 
open, for the door was locked, and there was 
no one else in the room. It was a will — a 
will that bequeathed Arnadoon and all 
belonging to it, not to Mr. Rupert, but to 
Leon Hastings, and it was dated the year 
before Mr. Hasting' s death. 

Mr. Rupert drew a step nearer to the fire- 
place, and paused. 

" The witnesses are dead," he said, uncon- 
scious that he was uttering his thoughts 
aloud, "there is nothing to betray what I 
have done ; if I burn this I am safe — and I 
can bear the intolerable anxiety and dread of 
discovery no longer, the sight of that young 
Hastings revives all my fears." 
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He came a step nearer, and held the paper 
close to the bars of the grate, but he drew it 
back again. " When I have done this, there 
can be no reparation, it will be done once for 
all ; it is a grievous crime, but it can never 
be found out ; it is not for myself, but for 
James I will do it." 

He bent down once more, and the flame 
singed the edge of the paper. Another 
moment and the deed would have been done 
irreparably-, when there was a shot, and he 
drew back his hand; the shot sounded pain- 
fully loud and distinct in the stillness, and it 
was followed almost immediately by a long, 
sharp cry. The paper dropped from Mr. 
Rupert's nerveless hand; his face, which had 
been heated by the glow of the fire, turned 
ashen white, and he staggered to the window, 
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for it was his son's voice, and it sounded in 
mortal agony. Even in that moment of 
terrible fear, Mr. Rupert picked up the 
paper, and thrust it carefully away. 



They were carrying him across the grass 
when his father reached the hall. Mr. Rupert, 
seeing his white face and closed eyes, thought 
his son was dead. His shaggy sandy hair 
lay scattered on the old door they had laid 
him on ; only the convulsive clutching of his 
hands showed he was alive. 

"Bring him here," said Mr. Rupert, 
hoarsely, to Leon, who was supporting his 
head, and he opened the study door. 

" Ah, that is better," said Leon, " we must 
not take him upstairs. Mr. Everett has gone 
for a doctor." 
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" No use," groaned Mr. Rupert, " he is 
4ead ! » 

" No, father, it is not much," said James, 
•opening his eyes, "it was my own fault; 
•oh—" 

" Don't speak," said Leon, bending over 
him, " it is better not." 

" How did it happen ? " said Mr. Rupert, 
looking round the group fiercely. 

But James was right ; it was nobody's 
fault but his own. He and a friend of his, 
Greorge Lay ton, had lingered behind when the 
others had started for home. James, in his 
awkwardness, had managed to stumble over 
his own gun, and it had gone off and wounded 
him, somewhere in the chest they thought. 
Out of Mr. Rupert's hearing, people said it 
was the father's own fault, for not having 
iallowed James to be brought up like other 
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boys ; nothing but his own extreme clumsi- 
ness had caused the accident. 

The doctor came at last, a clever man, but 
rough. He examined James, and then, tak- 
ing Mr. Rupert aside, said bluntly — 

" I will do what I can for him, but I 
think he will hardly live through the night." 

The unfortunate father pressed his hand' 
to his heart, as if he, too, had received his- 
death-wound. 

He was too wretched and miserable to be- 
of much use, and his sister was away in 
England. It was Leon, he whom he had so 
deeply wronged in his fatherless boyhood,, 
that watched over his son through the warm 
August night, when every hour seemed as if 
it would be his last. 

But when morning came, James still lived^. 
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kept alive, the doctor said, astonished, by 
Leon's untiring care. Still, he said, it was 
only a question of days; the boy was so 
wounded he not could live ; his lungs were 
injured. 

But that day and the next, and for many 
days after, James still lived and got a little 
better. Leon never left him night or day ; 
James could not bear that he should, and 
Geraldine, far away in Oldtown, did not 
grudge him to the dying boy. 

James was wonderfully patient, though he 
suffered a good deal ; his unselfish disposition 
came out strongly in those hours of pain. 
The day after the accident, Mr. Rupert sat 
with him for a short time, and then came to 
Leon with an uneasy expression of face. 

" He wants me to read to him,'* he said. 
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*** but I can't, it's not in my line ; will you ? 
And he is wishing for a clergyman, will you 
see about it ? " 

Leon promised, and went. 



It was the beginning of September, a 
month after the accident ; the weather was 
more like the beginning of July; the sun 
beat down hotly on the new cricket ground 
James Rupert had made, and not a breeze 
stirred the leaves of the great trees that 
stood round the field where it was. 

It was the day fixed for a great cricket 
match, Arna against the county. James had 
planned it early in the summer, and had 
worked hard to get the club he haS organized 

■ 

into order. 
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It was his express wish that his illness 
should not interfere with it, and his father 
would not thwart him in any way. 

" You must take my bat," said James to 
Leon, " a lucky chance for Arna to have you 
instead of me, and they must bring me down 
to see you play.'* 

They asked the doctor, and he said it could 
not make much difference to let him do what 
he liked. 

So, on the warm September afternoon, they 
brought him out and laid him under the 
ehadow of a great oak tree, when the sun 
was just slanting towards the west, and the 
representatives of Arna had gone in for their 
second innings. Leon came and sat by him 
until his turn came, and told him how the 
game had gone. 
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James Rupert looked very strange now, 
with his hollow cheeks and sunken eyes ; his 
ragged sandy hair having been cut away close, 
made him seem even more gaunt and 
haggard. 

" It is going hard with us," said Leon. 

" Oh, you must win," said James, eagerly, 
but feebly, " I could not bare to see you 
beaten." 

The county was represented by well-trained, 
skilful players, but the Arna Club was a 
motley collection. There were several half- 
grown lads belonging to the village, to whom 
cricket was a new and unaccustomed game. 
A couple of servants of the house, who 
played pretty well, but George Layton and 
one or two other friends of Rupert's, with 
Leon Hastings, were the principal supporters 
of Arna. 
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The county had, in their two innings, run 
up their score to 120, the Arna Club had gone 
•out in their first innings for only 37, just two 
iQore than their adversaries ; but though they 
played tolerably well in their second innings, 
when Leon went in, nearly the last, there 
ivere still 30 runs to tie. 

" I will do my best," said Leon, as he took 
up his bat, " but it does not look well." 

"Never say die," said Rupert smiling at 
his friend. 

For some time the game was uncertain ; 
Leon and George Layton were in together, 
and though they were not put out, they made 
few runs. The bowling was of a nature 
that obliged them to block the balls con- 
tinually. 

The opposite side, tired of this, put in 
another bowler. His bowling was less dan- 
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gerous, and Layton made seveij off six balls ^ 
Leon was a little out of practice, and found 
it more difficult to play at first, but the 
sixth ball he hit away into the hedge at the 
opposite side of the field and there was a 
cry— 

" Lost ball ! " " Good for six ! " shouted 
James, "he'll do it yet!" and his haggard 
face lighted up with pleasure. 

A little longer, and the score had mounted 
up to 115. The sun had gone down behind 
the trees, and the crimson light was stream- 
ing through them reddening James' white 
face, and blinding Leon's eyes a good 
deal as he stood at the wicket. The 
])owling was swift now, they got only single 
runs. 

" 118," Leon heard James' feeble voice. 
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saying, "I should so like to see Hastings 
T¥in. 

And this time he hit away with a will, and 
the ball sped off, out over the head of the 
farthest man fielding, and the game was 
won. 

"Hurrah!" shouted the Ama lads, who 
had not done much, but had done their best. 
** Hurrah ! " shouted the rest of the Ama 
club, crowding up, and " Hurrah I " shouted 
James Rupert. 

Then there was a hush, a stillness in the 
field, a moment before all life and motion, and 
Leon Hastings was kneeling by James 
Supert's side, on whose face the shadow of 
death had fallen ; but for the first time since 
he knew him, the ugly features did not 
brighten at his coming, for another had been 
before him ; in that last shout of triumph for 
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his friend, the spirit of the ugly, vulgar, 
sandy-haired boy had passed away, to where 
his ugliness and vulgarity would trouble him 
no more. 

It was evening, and on the house rested the 
stillness of death. Leon Hastings standing at 
the open window of his room, grave and sad, 
was so preoccupied that he did not hear the 
door open and Mr. Rupert enter. 

Mr. Eupert came up and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

" I have come to make reparation," he said 
in strange hollow tones; "you have been 
terribly wronged all these years, I have 
found the real will, and this place is yours." 

Leon starfed, for the moment he was utterly 
bewildered. 

The man who had not courage to confess 
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it had been a wilful wrong, turned away his 
•shifting eyes, and placed in Leon's hands his 
uncle's will. 

Leon looked at it and at him, Mr. Rupert 
seemed to have suddenly collapsed and shrunk 
Tip into an old man, his age seemed to have 
oome upon him suddenly. 

In his secret heart Leon guessed the truth, 
l)ut he breathed no word of it ; in his pity for 
the miserable old man in his utter grief and 
•desolation, while even more for his sake who 
was gone, would he shrink from any harshness 
to the father. 

So Mr. Rupert hugged himself in the belief 
that the sin he had committed had not been 
found out, and never would be, and now that 
James was gone he cared no longer for Ama- 
doon. 
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In the September evening Leon wandered 
down the avenue by himself, the tall trees- 
standing up like spectres in the twilight ; it 
was all his now, this that had been his child- 
hood's home, but the possession of it brought 
no pleasure with it then, it was all so different 
to what he had once fancied. Long ago he 
had imagined himself wresting Amadoon 
triumphantly from Mr. Eupert and his ugly 
son, and rejoicing in their downfall, but after 
a time he had put these thoughts away from 
him, and had pictured himself winning success 
through honest toil. 

Now this thing he had so ardently longed 
for had come to him, and his heart was heavy^ 
for the boy he had envied and despised was 
dead, this boy who had forced him to love 
him. 
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They laid James Rupert to rest in Ama 
•churchyard, among the ancestors that were 
not his ; Hastings and St. Leons, and others 
of ancient name and long descent, but I 
•question if in the mortal frame of any of them 
iad beat a nobler heart than his. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE LAST OP OLDTOWN. 




N the solitude of her own room, when 
the cloak of polite language was laid 
aside with her best silk, Mrs. Dilford con- 
fessed she had put her foot in it. She bit her 
lip, and the voice was hoarse and cracked in 
which she told Mr. Dilford that Leon Hast- 
ings was the owner of Amadoon. 

" Ask him to dinner," said her practical 
husband. 

"What's the use?" said Mrs. Dilford^ 
mournfully. " Clementina is engaged to 
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Evelyn, and I snubbed him so ; I am sure 
he had a fancy for her." 

Mrs. Dilford was quite ill from fretting, 
and yet her plan had succeeded, only the 
plotter had out-plotted herself ; she was so 
absent and distracted, that Dolphy took oc- 
casion to consume unperceived three quarters 
of a pot of jam under her very eyes, the re- 
maining quarter he concealed in his pocket 
handkerchief, with what results may better 
be imagined than described. 

But Mrs. Dilford was not a woman easily 
daunted, and she determined Evelyn should 
not stand between Clementina and the chance 
of Arnadoon ; but to throw him off openly 
would make a scandal, so she thought of a 
plan. Evelyn was at Oldtown for a few days ; 
she took him privately into the library, and 
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there she confessed to him a crime of two 
years standing— that she had misled him 
about Geraldine Beresf ord — all for his own 
sake, of course, it was such a pity for him to 
throw himself away on a plain girl without a 

* 

penny, 

Mrs. Dilford was a strange woman, she 
hardly felt the shame of confessing this ; where 
she had an object in view she was very 
callous, but the results were rather more than 
she desired ; when he found how he had been 
used and had been led to use another, Evelyn's 
indignation boiled over, and all the old love 
rose up in his heart for Geraldine Beresford. 
Mrs. Dilford had chosen an effectual way to 
get rid of him. In bitter, scathing words he 
told her no daughter of hers should be his 
wife; then he dashed away, leaving Mrs. 
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Dilford a good deal frightened — she had no' 
idea he would go into such a towering 
passion. 

Evelyn had found out his mistake, but it 
was too late, only that morning had Leon 
told him in confidence that he was going to 
be married to Geraldine ; he had wondered at 
the time why he had found it so hard to con- 
gratulate his friend, why the neVvs had given 
him such a strange pain at his heart ; now 
he knew, when it was too late, knew, that the 
old love had been only smothered down in his 
pride and anger, not gone. Feeling this, there 
was nothing for it but to go away, and among 
the Swiss mountains he did his best to forget 
the past and face the future. 

I will not pretend to say what Mrs. Dilford 
felt when having driven Evelyn away, she 
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found that Leon Hastings was engaged to- 
Geraldine Beresf ord ; she concealed her 
feelings as best she might, but her husband 
and sons had a hard time of it for some 
weeks. 

Evelyn came back to Leon's wedding ; now 
that he knew she was his friend's he would 
think no more of Geraldine, and he was- 
Leon's best man. 

In the last days of autumn they were 
married, and, when the first frosts were 
lying on thQ ground, went home to Ama-- 
doon. 



Autumn and winter, spring and summer,, 
come and go ; the years run round, and the 
flowers Leon and Geraldine have planted are- 
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growing thickly upon Rupert's grave J his 
memory is still green with them, for they are 
not either of them likely lightly to forget a 
friend. About themselves there is not much 
more to say, Leon is not one to sink into a 
mere country gentleman, caring only for his 
dogs and horses, and he means, with God's 
help, to do his duty in his generation, as 
Rupert once said to him. 

Mr. Rupert lives abroad ; for his son's sake 
Leon made him a handsome allowance, but 
he will never come to Ireland again. 

As the years passed, Mrs. Dilford found 
she had made a terrible mistake — in her plot- 
ting and planning she had made a shuttlecock 
of her daughter's heart; Clementina had 
really cared for Evelyn. Whatever there 
was of the girl's heart had gone out to her- 
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cousin, and, when he went away to return no 
more she drooped and pined, until they feared 
for her life. It came to Evelyn's knowledge, 
and he took pity on her ; he told her she was 
not his first love, but that she should be his 
wife. So it came about that they were 
married, and, though Clementina was much 
inferior to her husband, she improved. She 
would never be a hig|i-souled woman, but she 
did prove a loving, obedient wife, and she 
made no objection when Evelyn returned to 
the desire of his boyhood, and entered the 
Church. But Mrs. Dilford was very angry, 
she tells her friends, in confidence, that 
Clementina threw herself away, when she 
might have had a landed proprietor, but 
nobody believes her. 

Beech Cottage is empty now, for Mrs. 
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Beresford spends one half of the year in 
England, and the other at Amadoon. 

About Oldtown there is little more to tell ; 
there is still plenty of evil speaking, lying and 
slandering in it ; many people injuring their 
neighbours' peace and their own, by evil tales 
and half true words. 

Ah, in that great day, when will rise up 
the glorious company of men and women, 
who have struggled and prevailed, blessed 
through toil and suffering and persecution, 
one must wonder sometimes who will answer 
to the words, "Blessed are the peace- 
makers." 

But there will be some, no doubt of that. 
Even as I write comes thiD recollection of one, 
who, following in her Master's footsteps, was 
a peacemaker, not a peace breaker ; a gentle. 
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high-souled woman. She is dead, but will 

■ 

still live in the hearts of those who knew her, 
like a strain of unforgotten music, a very 
pleasant memory. 



THE END. 
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